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THE LEGISLATURE OF 1915 


By James W. Tucker 


The largest legislative body in the 
world excepting the British Parlia- 
ment and the Congress of the United 
States (which latter has recently come 
into second position) namely, the New 
Hampshire General Court, has been 
in session at Concord for eleven weeks, 
and the indications are, at the time 
of this writing (January 22), that not 
less than three weeks, and possibly 
more, will be required to conclude the 
work of the session, making it one of 
the longest sessions holden since the 
biennial system was adopted, instead 
of the shortest, which latter had been 
confidently predicted in some quar- 
ters, and ardently hoped for in all, 
though there was, it must be con- 
fessed, no reasonable ground for such 
hope. 

The election in November last, in 
this, as in some other states, had re- 
sulted in a return of the Republican 
party to power, and there was a nat- 
ural desire and purpose on the part of 
the leaders of that party, or some of 
them at least, to regain complete con- 
trol and possession of all branches of 
the government and every depart- 
ment thereof, notwithstanding the 
famous Manchester, after-election 
speech of Governor-elect Rolland H. 
Spaulding, who, as a representative 
of the progressive element of his party, 
quietly supported by many afore- 
time Democrats, had been chosen to 
the executive chair by a plurality un- 
precedented in recent years, and who 
strongly deprecated any action by his 
party based on the idea of mere party 
advantage, alone or primarily. 

Of the twenty-four members of the 


Senate four, only, are Democrats and 
one a Progressive, leaving nineteen 
Republicans, or nearly a four to one 
majority; while of 408 Representa- 
tives elected to the House—the largest 
number ever before chosen—250 were 
classed as Republicans, 153 Demo- 
crats, and five Progressives, giving a 
clear Republican majority of ninety- 
two over all, which, while smaller 
than had been the case before for a 
quarter of a century, except in the 
legislature of two years ago, when the 
Democrats and Progressives combined 
outnumbered the Republicans and 
were able to control the action of the 
House so far as they could agree upon 
terms of union, was naturally re- 
garded as sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the Republicans 
would be able to carry out any plan 
of action which they might agree 
upon; and it was quite generally 
expected, as a matter of course, that 
the work of the session would be 
largely devoted to the overturn of 
such legislation of a partisan nature, 
as had been enacted by the preceding 
legislature; though up to the present 
time not so much has been accom- 
plished in that direction as had gen- 
erally been anticipated. 

The present Senate, on the whole, 
ranks higher in point of average abil- 
ity, than has usually been the case. 
This comes from the presence in its 
membership of several men of high 
rank in point of ability and expe- 
rience in public affairs. Aside from 
President Haselton, who is a lawyer, 
and has had the advantage of legisla- 
tive experience in the popular branch, 
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Senators Martin of Concord and 
Smith of Peterboro, are men of ex- 
ceptional ability and large public 
experience, the former being an ex- 
mayor of Concord, and ex-solicitor of 
Merrimack County, and one of the 
most successful trial lawyers in the 
state; while the latter combines with 
large legislative experience a strong 
legal mind and a power of logical 
statement seldom surpassed. Sena- 


wide experience in public life adds a 
readiness in debate which has seldom 
been equalled in recent days. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered that 
the Senate has ideas of its own, and 
has, at times, no hesitation in nega- 
tiving the action of the House, as 
evidenced by its prompt slaughter of 
the bill passed by the House abolish- 
ing capital punishment, as well as its 
similar disposition of that doing away 
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tor Lucier of Nashua is also a lawyer 
of ability, and has had experience in 
both branches of the legislature; while 
Senators Cain and Kinney are young 
men of legal training and public and 
professional experience. Senator 
Crossman, a physician of wide repu- 
tation, and a student of social prob- 
lems, late United States Collector of 
Internal Revenue, and former mem- 
ber of the House, adds largely to the 
strength of the body; while Senator 


Musgrove, the lone Progressive, to— 


with the Fast Day farce, as it is 
generally regarded. 

In the House, while there is a 
larger proportion of new members 
than usual, and fewer men of com- 
manding ability than is often the case, 
there are, nevertheless, quite a num- 
ber of members of large legislative 
experience and knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure; as well as not a 
few men fresh from the people, who 
have manifested much aptitude for 
legislation and no little readiness in 
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debate. French of Moultonboro is 
the ‘‘dean”’ of the House in point of 
extended service, and Ahern of Con- 
cord is a close second—the one long 
known as the “watch dog of the 
treasury” and the other as the Demo- 
cratic leader and parliamentary chief- 
tain, upon whom both sides rely for 
the settlement of all knotty questions 


House has been divided between 
Messrs. Couch and Lyford of Con- 
cord, the former serving his third 
successive term in the House and 
also as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and the latter returning 
after several years’ absence to the 
place he once held as a leading spirit 
among those who direct Republican 





HON. JAMES E. FRENCH 
The Watchdog of the Treasury 


in which no partisanship is involved. 
This year, however, the active leader- 
ship on the side of the minority has 
passed into the hands of Major Bren- 
nan of Peterboro, who enjoys the 
distinction of having been twice suc- 
cessively elected from one of the 
strongest Republican towns in the 
state, who has developed legislative 
ability of a high order, and is, withal, 
a forceful debater. 

The Republican leadership in the 


measures and movements. Both are 
ready and frequent speakers, though 
in oratorical force Levin J. Chase of 
Ward 3, of the same city, is generally 
regarded as leading all others, regard- 
less of party. He it was who so ably 
championed the bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment in the House. 
Clement of Warren, Democrat, and 
Hoyt of Sandwich, Republican, are 
among former members who have 
been more or less prominent in the 
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present session in committee work 
and on the floor, as, also, is Preston 
of New Hampton. 

Among the new members, Duncan 
of Jaffrey, Democrat; Tobey of Tem- 
ple, Progressive; and Wood of Ports- 
mouth and Miller of Keene, Repub- 
licans, have been among the most 
active and conspicuous. The latter, 
who is a Methodist clergyman, made 
the most effective speech against the 
woman suffrage bill, introduced by 
Mr. Wood, who opened the debate in 
its support. It was Mr. Miller, also, 
who made the strongest argument for 
the repeal of the local option law, 
anomalous as his position may have 
seemed considering his stand on the 
suffrage question. It was another 
new member also—Dr. Dillingham of 
Roxbury—who made the most strik- 
ing speech of the session during the 
suffrage debate, in opposition to the 
measure, in which he shocked the 
sensibilities of men and women of all 
views, alike, by his sweeping and 
wholesale abuse of womankind in 
general and suffragists in particular. 
Fortunately, there is little danger 
that he will ever return to the House, 
as his town elects only once in ten 
years. 

While the legislature was organized 
with unusual promptitude, this year, 
the election of Hon. Edwin C. Bean 
of Belmont to the speakership of the 
House having been practically set- 
tled upon long before the time of 
meeting, and while he has been a 
ready and efficient presiding officer, 
and has also exerted his influence in 
behalf of a short session, as has Gov- 
ernor Spaulding himself, whose inau- 
guration was carried out with sim- 
plicity and expedition, the work of the 
session, as has been noted, has not 
been pushed as rapidly as had been 
hoped in some quarters and expected 
in others. The delay has been largely 
the result of counter purposes among 
the majority leaders, some being pri- 
marily intent upon pushing partisan 
measures, while others have regarded 
such course as unwise and impolitic; 


and as the day of caucus control has 
passed (whether fortunately or unfor- 
tunately) and individual members, to 
a considerable extent at least, insist 
upon acting in accordance with their 
own judgment, it is manifest that 
short sessions of the old-fashioned 
order are no longer to be looked for. 
Moreover, it has come to that, that 
there are now, practically, only about 
two and a half legislative working 
days in a week, and there is no more 
probability of changing this order of 
things than there is of a substantial 
reduction of the membership of the 
House, or a return to former methods 
in the nomination of party candidates 
for office. “The old order changes” 
—in some respects, though not in all. 
Whether for the better or not, it is not 
the present purpose to attempt to 
discover or determine. 

Portraits and brief biographical 
sketches of some of the men respon- 
sible for the legislation enacted or 
defeated by the present General 
Court, are presented in the following 
pages. 


GOVERNOR SPAULDING 


While the Governor is the head of 
the executive department, he is also a 
prominent factor in legislation, as no 
bill can become a law except with his 
approval or over his veto. 

Rolland H. Spaulding came to the 
governorship with certain well-form- 
ulated notions as to what the state 
of New Hampshire needed and with a 
disposition to see that those needs 
were met. He is essentially a busi- 
ness man and believes that business 
principles should be applied to the 
administration of state affairs. These 
first few months of his administration 
have been devoted to putting his 
theories into practice and with the 
success those who knew his capabili- 
ties best, expected of him. 

Governor Spaulding was born in 
Townsend Harbor, Mass., March 15, 
1873, the youngest son of Jonas 
Spaulding, a lumber operator and 
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manufacturer of fibre board. After 
graduation at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy in 1893, he entered into business 
with his father and two brothers. 
Eighteen years ago they began the 
manufacture of fibre board at Milton, 
this state, and a few years later erected 
large plants at Rochester and North 
Rochester, still later adding another 
large plant of the same sort at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., all being con- 
ducted under the firm name of the 
J. Spaulding & Sons Company. The 
Governor haslived in North Rochester 
since the plant was built there. 

In a general way he has been since 
his majority a student of political 
affairs, as any successful business 
man and public-spirited citizen must 
be, but his first real taste of “ practical’”’ 
politics was at the legislative session 
of 1907, the year when the Spauld- 
ing-Jones bill, providing a charter for 
a dam at Reed’s Ferry intended to 
develop water power for electrical pur- 
poses, passed the House, but was 
killed in the Senate. 

His experiences at that time made 
him sympathetic with the propaganda 
of the Progressive element of the 
Republican party and he entered 
heartily into their reform movement, 
working with them until the split in 
1912. Then believing more good 
could be accomplished within the 
old party ranks, with customary in- 
dependence he elected to remain and 
became a leavening force, so dominant 
that all factions turned naturally and 
resistlessly toward him to lead back to 
power the regenerated party. 

His campaigns, both in the primary 
and election, were characteristic of 
his frank nature. Persuaded to be- 
come a candidate, he made his an- 
nouncement, then awaited with un- 
ruffled equanimity the expression of 
his party inthe primary. Nominated 
by a decisive majority, he buckled on 
his armor and went forth to meet the 
people and tell them what he stood 
for and proposed to do, if elected. 
His message appealed to 46,413 
voters, 12,739 more than Albert W. 


Noone, Democrat, was able to con- 
vince, and giving Mr. Spaulding a 
majority of 8,718 over all opposition. 

Usually, the two months between 
election and inauguration have been 
employed by successful candidates 
largely in recuperating from the stren- 
uosities of the campaign, with more or 
less desultory conferences with party 
leaders and selecting statistical ex- 
cerpts from reports to dull the inau- 
gural message. But the dispensation 
of 1915 had brought forth a different 
order of governor. Governor Spauld- 
ing’s success in business has been due 
to knowledge of that business. He 
reasoned that in order to be a success- 
ful governor, he needs must know the 
business of being governor, and set 
about learning it immediately. — 

So in the two months following 
election he visited every state insti- 
tution, dropping in upon them unex- 
pectedly. A keen observer, the gov- 
ernor derived much valuable informa- 
tion not to be gained by reading reports 
or at prearranged conferences. The 
result was that when he was inducted 
into office, Governor Spaylding was 
the best informed executive along the 
needful lines ever inaugurated. 

Innovations are accepted easily by 
the governor. He even had his staff 
named and uniformed to heighten 
the color of the inauguration and add 
tone to the time-honored inaugural 
ball, so that the fluffy concomitants 
of a new administration, ordinarily 
extending over several weeks, could 
be cleaned up in one day, leaving 
him free to devote his time to the 
serious concerns of the state. 

When he consented to become a 
candidate, he mapped out a general 
plan. When he took office, he had this 
plan reduced to a workable basis, 
which he enunciated in his address to 
the legislature, instead of feeding them 
up on platitudes and figures. He 
told the legislators it was desirable 
to keep the expenditures within the 
amount the state can afford to spend 
and to have efficient officials spend 
that amount. To accomplish that 
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end he favors concentration of power 
and related duties. Governor Spauld- 
ing recommended a single head to the 
highway department, a more effective 
board of control, consolidation of the 
banking and auditing departments 
and of the attorney-general and legacy 
tax departments, a reorganization of 
the license law department and com- 
pulsory supervision of schools. 

He had a commission authorized to 
work out a uniform scheme of muni- 
cipal finance and accounts, for the con- 
sideration of the next legislature. He 
recommended an amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation law to make 
its operation as nearly automatic as 
possible and forced through a practi- 
cable solution: of the problem of 
limiting campaign expenditures; the 
greater part of which varied program 
has been carried out or is in process 
of legislation at this writing. 

Some have not met with the favor 
of the legislature, but the Governor 
meets defeat and victory with the 
same smiles and keeps right on, seek- 
ing the one end of the good of the state 
as he sees it. W. E. W. 


GrorGE IrRvinGc HASELTON, Presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Senate, 
was elected from the sixteenth sena- 
torial district and on the organization 
of the Senate he was the unanimous 
choice of the Republican senators for 
the office of president of that body. 

President Haselton is the only 
child of Henry I. and Emma E. 
(French) Haselton and was born in 
Manchester July 19, 1878. He was 
educated in the public schoo!s of his 
native city graduating from its high 
school in 1898, and after his gradua- 
tion was for a time in the employ of 
the Manchester Mills and Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. He after- 
wards studied law and in 1909 gradu- 
ated from the law school of the George 
Washington University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., receiving the degree of 


LL.B., and since his graduation he 
has been engaged in the practice of 
law at Manchester. 

In 1903 he was married to Fannie 
L. Trenholm, who was born in Grand 
Pre, Nova Scotia, May 15, 1881, the 
daughter of Robert and Catherine E. 
(Mitchell) Trenholm, and they have 
one child, Mary Louise, born Novem- 
ber 24, 1907. 

Mr. Haselton is an attendant at 
the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church. He is a_ past master of 
Lafayette Lodge, No. 41, Free and 
Accepted Masons; a member of the 
Mount Horeb Royal Arch Chapter; 
Adoniram Council; Trinity Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar; and Bek- 
tash Temple of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Mystic Shrine; also of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 

As a young Republican he took an 
active interest in the politics of the 
Queen City and for four years, 1903-6, 
was a member of the Common Coun- 
cil, being president of that body 
during the last two years of his term. 
He was a member of the legislature of 
1911-12 and 1913-14 and in 1912 was 
a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

As the presiding officer of the 
Senate, Mr. Haselton has made an 
enviable record, and it is the concen- 
sus of opinion that in the long line of 
eminent men who have presided over 
that body, efficiency and dignity have 
had no better example. 

President Haselton attracts con- 
fidence in his stability of action and 
deliberate fairness. While always a 
devoted and consistent Republican, 
he is well known for his advanced 
ideas of party progress and has never 
failed to advocate the measures of 
progress that have distinguished the 
Republican party of New Hampshire 
in the last decade. 

Future usefulness in party councils 
and endeavor are freely predicted at 
Concord for the popular and efficient 
President of the Senate. 











HON. GEORGE I. HASELTON 
President of the Senate 
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Ezra M. Situ, of Peterborough, 
and a Republican member of the 
Senate from District Number 11, is 
a man of whom public life has seen 
a great deal. Born in Langdon in 
1838, Mr. Smith was educated. at 
Cold River Union Academy and in 
the law department of the Albany 
(New York) University. While prac- 
ticing his profession as a lawyer he 
has served as town treasurer for one 
year, justice of the police court nine 


portant judiciary committee and as a 
member of the committee on towns 
and parishes. In spite of his advanced 
years, Mr. Smith is a most active and 
well-preserved man and his speeches, 
carefully delivered in a strong, robust 
voice, are always welcomed and heed- 
ed on the floor of the senate chamber. 

Mr. Smith is married and has two 
children. He attends the Congrega- 
tional church and is an Odd Fellow 
and Patron of Husbandry. 





Hon. Ezra M. Smith 


years, has been a member of the school 
board for ten years and for twenty- 
three years served the town of Peter- 
borough as a member of the board of 
selectmen. He was elected as dele- 
gate to two constitutional conven- 
tions and as a member of the House 
of Representatives at the last six 
sessions of the legislature, in which 
body no man has wielded a stronger 
influence for the good of the state. 
During his present term as senator 
he is acting as chairman of the im- 


ALVIN J. Lucier, Senator from Dis- 
trict Number 20, has been a promi- 
nent figure in the legal profession and 
in Democratic politics in Nashua for 
many years. He was born there June 
16, 1869, and educated in the Nashua 
public schools, St. Hyacinthe College 
and the Boston University Law 
School, graduating from the latter in 
1891, since when he has been in the 
practice of law in his native city, 
where he is a member of the well- 
known law firm of Doyle & Lucier, 
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the senior partner, who is his brother- 
in-law, being ex-Mayor Jeremiah J. 
Doyle. 

Senator Doyle’s first legis ative 
service was in 1907 when he was a 
member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from Ward 7, serving as a 
member of the judiciary and rules 
committees, and taking an active part 
in the work of the House. He served 
upon the special committee, appointed 
at this session to investigate the affair 
of Hillsborough County, out of which 


a minority member. Representing 
his district in the Senate again the 
present session, he is assigned to serv- 
ice on the judiciary, revision of laws 
and election committees, and is 
chairman of the committee on claims. 
He has taken an active part in the 
work of the session, his previous ex- 
perience in both branches of the leg-. 
islature having fitted him for efficient 
service. 

Senator Lucier is a Catholic, is 
married and has three children. He 





Hon. Alvin J. Lucier 


investigation some practical reforms 
resulted. He was reélected to the 
House in 1809, served on the same 
standing committees, and enhanced his 
reputation as an efficient legislator. 
In the election of 1910 he was 
chosen senator from District No. 20, 
and was a prominent figure in the 
upper branch of the legislature of 
1911-12, serving as a member of the 
judiciary, labor, public improvements, 
state prison and industrial school 
committees, and as chairman of the 
committee on revision of laws, though 


is a member of the Derryfield Club 
of Manchester, the Vesper Country 
Club of Lowell, the St. Jean Baptiste 
Society and the Knights of Columbus. 

Dr. Epear O. Crossman.  Per- 
haps more interest in the personality 
of the members of the 1915 legislature 
when the session was new, centered in 
Senator Edgar O. Crossman of Lis- 
bon, representing the second district, 
than in any other member of either 
branch. Made a prominent figure in 
the state hospital imbroglio against 
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his inclination and, many believe, 
without reason, he had been the re- 
cipient of much publicity; some fav- 
orable, some not so much so. His 
appointment to the superintendency 
of the state hospital after Dr. Charles 
P. Bancroft had been deposed by the 
Board of Control, turned the wrath of 
the pro-Bancroft faction against him 
and made him the mark of vitupera- 
tion that would have unnerved a thin- 
skinned man. But Doctor Crossman 
is used to the political game and if he 
was hurt by the unwarranted asper- 
sions on his standing as a psychiatrist, 
nobody could discover it in the im- 
perturbable senator who went about 
‘his business as if his name never had 
been coupled with “intricate political 
intrigues”? or other fantastic hallu- 
cinations. 

That is the dominant characteristic 
of Doctor Crossman. He has de- 
veloped the power of concentration 
and whether it be in private concerns, 
the practice of his profession, or in 
politics, he keeps his mind on the mat- 
ter in hand and knows every minute 
what he is doing and why. He is a 
shining type of the public-spirited 
professional man who is keeping New 
Hampshire to the front as a progres- 
sive state. His fertile mind conceived 
the state care of the insane, the board 
of control, the spirit of which sur- 
vives despite the change in name 
sought by the present legislature and 
was & prime mover in the creation of 
the board of charities and correction. 
He was a trustee of the state hospital 
ten years, being president when the 
board was abolished, and a member 
of the board of charities and president 
also of that. 

He was a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1903 and collector 
of internal revenue under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft, has been medi- 
cal referee of Grafton County and 
prominent in national, state and 
county medical societies. He was 
born in Ludlow, Vt., June 8, 1864, and 
was educated at the New Hampshire 
State College and University of Ver- 


mont Medical School. The founda- 
tion of his training in psychiatry was 
laid in the institutions at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., and Markelton, Pa., 
supplemented by his service as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
New Hampshire State Hospital, giv- 
ing him high standing as an alienist, 
as well as a general practitioner. He 
is chairman of the Senate Committees 
on public health and a member of 
education, public improvements, state 
library, Soldiers’ Home and roads, 
bridges and canals committees. 





Hon. NATHANIEL E. Martin, sena- 
tor from District Number Fifteen, is 
one of the Democratic leaders in the 
state, and as a senator has been an 
unqualified success. 

Senator Martin was born in Loudon 
August 9, 1855, and spent his youth 
upon his father’s farm. Between 
chores he found time to attend the 
town schools, later enrolling in the 
Concord High school from which in- 
stitution he graduated in 1876. Fol- 
lowing this he studied law with Sar- 
gent and Chase, being admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar in 1879. As 
a young man he took deep interest in 
the affairs of the city and of the state 
and in 1887 he was elected solicitor 
of Merrimack County, holding the 
office for two years. In 1899 he was 
elected mayor of Concord and his 
administration of the municipal af- 
fairs for the next two years was of the 
highest order. 

He has often been referred to as 
“The People’s Lawyer,” probably by 
reason of the fact that no case has 
ever been too insignificant or small 
for him to handle with the same de- 
gree of skill and care that he would 
exercise in a case where large issues 
were at stake. To this fact, in a 
great measure, is his popularity due. 
He has always been a hearty supporter 
of Democratic doctrines and has 
served as chairman of state and city 
committees. In 1904 he was a dele- 
gate from this state to the National 








Democratic convention at St. Louis 
and in 1912 he was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Aside from his extensive law prac- 
tice, Mr. Martin has found time to 
engage in lumbering operations and to 
deal considerably in real estate, of 
which he is an extensive owner. He 
is an ardent sportsman and is as much 
at home with a rod or gun as with a 
law brief. He has taken active in- 
terest in the affairs of the senate and 
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Epwin C. Brean of Belmont, the 
speaker of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, was born in Gilmanton on 
February 20, 1854. He was educated 
in the public schools of his native 
town and at Tilton Seminary. Leav- 
ing the preparatory school he entered 
business and soon located in Bel- 
mont, where he has been actively 
identified with the drug and general 
merchandise business. He is married 
and has three children. He attends 





Hon. Nathaniel E. Martin 


is a member of the following com- 
mittees: Judiciary, military affairs, 
towns and parishes and chairman of. 
the committee on state hospital. 

His professional calling has en- 
dowed him with the knowledge of how 
to make a convincing speech; a ‘‘right 
to the point” speech in the fewest 
possible words and for this reason he 
has been able to weild an unmistak- 
able influence in the senate. He is 
affliated with the Odd Fellows and 
is a Patriach Militant. 


the Free Baptist church, is a Knight 
Templar and Scottish Rite Mason, 
a Knight of Pythias and a Granger. 
He is also a member and has been 
president of the New Hampshire 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 

“Bean of Belmont” has always 
been more or less prominent in public 
life, having taken an active part in 
town affairs, serving as moderator, 
town clerk and postmaster and also 
having attended county, district and 
state committee conventions of his 














HON. EDWIN C. BEAN 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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party. He represented his town in the 
legislature of 1887 and was a member 
of the state senate in 1901. As a dele- 
gate from this state he attended the 
National Republican convention of 
1904 and was an active member of 
the last state Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Mr. Bean served on the staff 
of the late Governor McLane as an 
aide-de-camp with the rank of Colo- 
nel. During the legislature of two 


House. He has filled the position 
with dignity and nothing but the 
greatest credit is his due for the quiet, 
yet forceful manner with which he has 
expedited the business of one of the 
largest governing bodies in the world. 


Levin J. Cuassz, Representative 
from Ward 3, Concord, is one member 
of the House who is always sure of an 
attentive audience when he arises to 








Levin J. 


years ago, Mr. Bean was one of the 
most prominent members, being chair- 
man of the Republican caucus and 
also chairman of the committee on 
education, although he gave deep 
personal consideration to every other 
question of import which arose during 
the session, often speaking forcefully 
on matters in which he took an inter- 
est. . 

Mr. Bean was nominated for 
speaker of the House by the Repub- 
lican caucus this year, upon the first 
ballot, and was similarly elected in the 








Chase 


speak. Two years ago he established a 
reputation as the most brilliant phrase 
coiner in the legislature and as a cogent 
reasoner on any subject in which he was 
interested enough to talk. This session 
he has easily maintained that reputa- 
tion. Curiously, two speeches stand 
out conspicuously in each session. His 
fame in the 1913 session would have 
been secured on his “gray squirrel”’ 
speech alone, but a little later he came 
through with his other gem on equal 
suffrage, a scintillantly epigrammatic 
and bitingly satirical dissertation, 
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from which some of the butts have not 
recovered yet. 


This year he repeated on the suf- 


frage issue and to maintain the hu- 


manitarian equilibrium, he went out 
after the abolishment of capital pun- 
ishment when a Hillsborough county 
jury demonstrated that the existing 
law does not in reality do away with 
the death penalty. When Chase 
introduced his repeal bill, it was 
greeted with the same merry guffaws 
that met the gray squirrel measure, 
particularly by the Manchester con- 
tingent which was quite well satisfied 
with the jury’s verdict. But just as 
he routed the coldly practical ob- 
jections by farmers who found only 
bare husks where nice yellow corn 
had been before the squirrels denuded 
the husks, by touching descriptions 
of the playful antics and graceful 
scurryings of the squirrels in the state 
house yard, this year he sent creepy 
sensations shooting down legislators’ 
spines by a harrowing recital of an 
execution he witnessed some aeons 
ago in California. While the thrill 
was on, the House passed the bill to 
the surprise and consternation of its 
opponents. 

Any bill that carries a reasonable 
humanitarian appeal finds the hearty 
support of Mr. Chase. His particular 
hobby is the state prison and it was 
due more to his insistent demand for 
a board of trustees for that institu- 
tion than anything else, that the com- 
promise board of control bill was 
framed, providing that there be a 
central board of ten members, with 
two designated to look after each of 
the five state institutions. 

Mr. Chase comes of old New Hamp- 
shire stock, although he was born in 
Philadelphia, February 1, 1862. He 
was the son of Reginald and Susan 
(Stanwood) Chase, both natives of 
Hopkinton. He was educated in 
Philadelphia, but passed much of his 
youth in Hopkinton and he still owns 
the ancestral home in. that village, 
which is situated near the Episcopal 
church, of which his grandfather, Rev. 


Moses B. Chase, was rector. In 1888, 
Mr. Chase went to San Francisco, 
where for eighteen years he was con- 
nected with the Wells Fargo Com- 
pany. He then returned east and 
since 1909 has been connected with 
the Concord Electric Company, first 
as cashier and now as manager. By 
inclination he is a Republican, though 
of an independent caste that impels 
him to weigh men and measures 
rather than the party label in deciding 
how he will vote. His political ene- 
mies, and he has quite a few, call him 
a psychological spot-lighter. His ad- 
mirers, and he has more, declare him 
a keen-visioned altruist. 


Grorce H. Duncan, Representa- 
tive from Jaffrey, was born in Leo- 
minster, Mass., December 23, 1876, his 
parents moving to Jaffrey a few months 
later. He attended the Jaffrey schools, 
graduated from the Murdock School 
at Winchendon, Mass., and entered 
Amherst College with the class of 
1899, being prevented from graduat- 
ing by the death of his father during 
the senior year. While in college 
he was member of the College Glee 
Club and the Track Team. Return- 
ing to Jaffrey he took up his father’s 
business as a druggist, which he has 
since continued. He was married in 
1900 and has one son thirteen years 
old. He is a member and past master 
of Charity Lodge of Masons and a 
member of the Grange. 

Mr. Duncan has been active in the 
life of the community, having served 
as selectman, tax collector, member 
of the school board, prosecuting agent, 
constable and justice of the district 
police court. For the past three years 
he has been president of the Jaffrey 
Board of Trade. Politically he is a 
Democrat, has been for ten years a 
member of the State Committee, and 
was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1912. In the present 
House he is clerk of the Democratic 
caucus, clerk of the Revision of 


Statutes Committee, and member of 
the committee on House Journal. 
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He is an enthusiastic single taxer, 
believing that only by raising funds 
for community expenditures by a tax 
on land in proportion to its value can 
economic freedom be gained. In 
connection with this movement he is 
secretary of the newly organized New 
Hampshire Single Tax Club. But 
before this important change in tax 
matters can be obtained, he believes 
there must be political freedom. 
Consequently he is a strong supporter 


came up for consideration, he, as 
chairman of the committee on liquor 
laws, was brought prominently to the 
front. 

Mr. Garland was born in Parsons- 
field, Me., December 23, 1867. . He 
was educated there in the common 
and high schools and at the present 


time is engaged in the general mer- 


chandise business. He is married, 
has four sons and a daughter and in 
religion is a Methodist. He has al- 





George H. Duncan 


of the initiative and referendum, 
and is secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Direct Legislation League, a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the American Proportional Represen- 
tation League, and one of the adyisory 
editors of Equity, which is devoted to 
these improvements in representative 
government. 

JoHN H. GARLAND, who represents 
the town of Conway in the House at 
this session of the legislature is a man, 
large not only in stature but in men- 
tal capabilities and during the stirring 
scenes enacted in the House when the 
bill to abolish the present license law 


John H. Garland 


ways taken an active interest in town 
and state affairs, having been town 
clerk, selectman, supervisor, modera- 
tor and at the present is a trustee of 
the public library. This is by no 
means his first visit to Concord as a 
member of the state governing body 
for he was a member of the legisla- 
tures of 1905 and 1907. 

Ouin H. Cuase, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Republican Champion of 
Newport, is one of the young Repub- 
licans of the state who is and always 
has been ready to cast his lot with the 
element of his party which is com- 
monly called “standpat” and this 
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sentiment he has never been ashamed 
to voice. He was born in Springfield, 
August 24, 1876, the son of Hosea 
B. and Evelyne H. (Kidder) Chase. 
Exlucated at the Newport High School 
he soon learned the printer’s trade 
and has been editor and manager of 
the Champion for the past eleven 
years. He was a second lieutenant 
of Company M, First New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers in the Spanish 
War, and, following the war, was a 





Olin H. Chase 


captain in the N. H. N. G. for five’ 


years. 

He has always been particularly 
active in advancing the welfare of 
his town and of the state. He has 
been a leading member of the New- 
port Board of Trade and of the State 
Board of which he was president in 
1912-13; has been town clerk for 
many years and is active in Masonry. 
He is a Congregationalist in religion. 
In the House he is a very active man, 
claiming membership on three com- 
mittees; public improvements, state 
hospital and rules. 


Ira Leon Evans is: not only one 
of the youngest, but is one of the 
most energetic and successful business 
men of the Capital City, so it is not 
in the least surprising that Ward 
Four gave him more votes for repre- 
sentative than any other candidate. 
He has entered into his duties as a 
member of the House with the same 
characteristic thoroughness that has 
brought him success in the printing 
business as proprietor of the Evans 





Ira Leon Evans 


Press, although a portion of his bus- 
iness ability and sagacity may have 
been inherited from his father, the 
late Ira C. Evans, at the time of his 
death one of the oldest and best 
known printers in the state. 

Mr. Evans was born in Concord 
on July 14, 1884, and educated at 
the Concord High School. He is 
married, has a son and daughter, 
has served in the Second Regiment 
Band of the N. H. N. G. and that he 
is some ‘‘jiner’’ is evidenced by the 
following list of fraternal organiza- 
tions and clubs with which he is 
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affiliated: Elks, Odd Fellows, Re- 
bekahs, Knights of Pythias, D. O. K. 
K., Sons of Veterans, Typographical 
Union, White Mountain Travelers 
Association, Concord Board of Trade, 
Concord Press Club, Kearsarge Club, 
Contoocook River Improvement So- 
ciety and the N. H. Press Associa- 
tion. In the House he is a member 
of the committee on industrial school. 

JAMES F’. BRENNAN of Peterborough 
is the able leader of the minority or 
democratic party in the House and 
was that party’s candidate for speaker 
this session. He was elected to the 
House for the first time two years ago, 
being the first democratic representa- 
tive from that town in sixty vears; 
his popularity and ability returning 
him to the 1915 legislature by an 
increased majority. ; 

Major Brennan was born in Peter- 
borough, March 31, 1853, and, after 
graduating from Maryland University 
in Baltimore in 1884, he engaged in 
the practice of law in his native town 
where he has continued for over a 
quarter of a century gaining a large 
clientage and. making a host of friends 
through his ability, geniality, enter- 
prise and public spirit. He has not 
only taken an active part on promot- 
ing the interests of his town, but he 
has grasped every opportunity to 
boost for New Hampshire. For six 
years, up until 1909, he was one of the 
three trustees of the State Library 
and is now a member of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction to 
which he was appointed in 1899. 
As a member of the legislature of 
1913 he gained a reputation as an 
eloquent and effective speaker of 
great resources and ready wit. He 
is a member of the judiciary, elections 
and rules committees of the present 
House. 

Major Brennan takes a great in- 
terest in historical matters and is a 
member of the Peterborough, Ameri- 
can-Irish and New Hampshire His- 
torical Societies, holding the position 
of historiographer in the first two 


named. He has long been prominent 
in the councils and on the stump for 
the democratic party, for many years 
being a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the state committee. He 
served as a member of the staff of 
Governor Felker. In religion he is a 
Catholic. 

Honest, able and aggressive, he is 
among the formulaters of public 
opinion. Urged to allow his name to 
be used as a candidate for high state 
offices, he has steadfastly refused; 
accepting no offices other than those 
from his own town and those in which 
he was especially interested in a 
charitable or literary way. 





Aristide L. Pelissier 


ArRISTIDE L. PELISSIER was one of 
three young Republicans who outdis- 
tanced their Democratic opponents in 
the representative contest in Ward 
Seven, Concord, at the November 
election. Although not exactly new in 
the political field, M1. Pelissier is now 
serving his first term as a member of 
the state government. However he 
has been a member of the city govern- 
ment of the Capital City, as a mem- 
ber of the city council from 1906 to 
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1910 and as a 
1911—13. 

Mr. Pelissier was born in Yamaska, 
Province of Quebec, October 13, 1869, 
removing to} Concord as a young 
boy. He was educated in the public 
schools of Concord and at the Ottawa 
(Canada) College. At the present 
time he is engaged in the saddlery 
and harness business, with his uncle, 
at 9 Warren street, Concord. He is 
married and is a Catholic. 


ward alderman in 


may well be termed one of the most 
active men in that body. He is a 
thorough Democrat and is keenly alive 
to everything that is going on. A 
member of the two important com- 
mittees—state hospital and ways and 
means, he has plenty of opportunity 
to work, aside from on the floor of 
the House, and he takes every ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus af- 
forded. 

He is a native of Concord, born 





William A. Lee 


Mr. Pelissier is affiliated with the 
Association Canado Americaine, the 
St. Jean Baptiste D’Amerique and 
the Catholic Order of Foresters. 
From 1907 to 1911 he was the head 
of the latter order in this state. He 
is an unassuming gentleman who has 
many friends in this city and in the 
state. He is a member and clerk of 
the committee on claims. 

Wiuuiam A. Les, who represents 
Ward Eight of Concord in the House 


April 10, 1862. Following an educa- 
tion in the public schools he learned 
the plumber’s trade and has been 
engaged for many years as a plumb- 
ing and heating contractor, with an 
office at 12 Center street. Mr. Lee 
married Josephine Kelley of North- 
field, Vt., and they have one son. 
He is a Catholic in religion and is 
connected with no fraternal organiza- 
tions. He has given much of his 
time in furthering the interests and 
looking after the welfare of the Capi- 
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tal city, having served two years as 
a member of the common council, 
six years as an alderman and ten 
years as a member of the board of 
assessors under the old charter. 





Henry B. FarrRBanks, one of the 
leaders of the Manchester delegation, 
was elected as a Republican from the 
third ward of the Queen City. He 
was born in Manchester on Oct. 10, 
1847, the son of Alfred G. Fairbanks. 


one man in the state can boast of. 
However, it is not alone through his 
vocation that Mr. Fairbanks is well 
known for perhaps even more people 
of the state know him either as com- 
mander of the famous military organ- 
ization, the Amoskeag Veterans, which 
position he has held for seven years, 
or as department commander of the 
Patriachs Militant. The last posi- 
tion he has held for twelve years. He 
is also a Past Grand of Wildey Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., a Red Man and a charter 





Henry B. Fairbanks 


He was educated in the public schools 
of that city, graduating from the high 
school and entering the hardware 
business. He was with the Staniels 
Hardware Company for five and a 
half years and for two years with the 
John D. Varick Company. He later 
engaged in the stove business and for 
five years was a member of the firm 
of Fairbanks & Folsom. 

Now, as anauctioneer, appraiser and 
real estate broker, he is one of the best 
known men in New Hampshire, he 
having gained through his business, 
as wide an acquaintanceship as any 


member of the Calumet Club of Man- 
chester. , : 3 

He has always taken a deep interest 
in the affairs of the city of Manchester 
and at one time served in the city 
council. He was a delegate to the 
state Constitutional Convention of 
1912 and was a member of the legisla- 
ture of two years ago. He is married 
and has one child. 

Mr. Fairbanks takes a hearty inter- 
est in the business of the legislature and 
has been very attentive to his duties 
as a member of the committee on 
Appropriations. 
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BensAMIN W. Covucn of Ward 
Five, Concord, was born in this city, 
August 19, 1873, and educated at 
Concord High School, Dartmouth 
College and the Harvard Law School. 
He went to the legislature first in 
1911 and at that time was made 
chairman of the important committee 
on judiciary. The voters of his ward 
sent him back to the legislature in 
1913 and although he was an earnest 
Republican, Mr. Couch was again 
made chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee, a position which he filled 
with fairness and ability. His excel- 
lent record in the service of the state 
led to his appointment as a member 
of the State Board of Control under 
the Felker administration and it is 
not surprising that Mr. Couch is 
found at the head of the judiciary 
committee of the present legislature. 
He is one of the most logical speakers 
in the House and his concise, pithy 
arguments have put an end to many a 
lengthy debate during the present 
session. He has held many impor- 
tant municipal offices and is an active 
member of several local clubs. He 
is a Mason, attends the Unitarian 
church and at the present time is 
engaged in the practice of law in 
Concord. 





Rospert M. Wrieut, Republican 
member of the House from Sanborn- 
ton, is the only son of Rev. Elisha H. 
and Ambrosia (Morrill) Wright. Born 
October 31,1877, onthefarm which has 
been owned in the Morrill family for 
morethan one hundred and twenty-five 
years, Mr. Wright has ever since made 
it his home. He is descended from good 
old New England parentage, claiming 
relationship on his mother’s side with 
Henry Morrill, who settled in Hawke, 
now Danville, N. H., and with Abra- 
ham Morrill; who settled in Cambridge 
and Salisbury, Mass. and died in the 
latter place in 1662. On his father’s 
side, he is a lineal descendant of one of 
the earliest of Colonial settlers, Henry 
Wright, who came to Dorchester, 
Mass., about 1634 and from there re- 


moved to Providence, R. I. Heisa 
Son of the American Revolution on 
both sides of the family. 

Mr. Wright’s early education was 
obtained in the public schools of 
Sanbornton. He attended Franklin 
High school, graduating in 1896 
after which. he took a general course 
at New Hampshire College, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1900 
after an active four years. He was 
prominent in athletics at Durham, 
playing on the varsity baseball and 
football teams during his entire course. 





Robert M. Wright 


He was a member of the Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. 

Upon graduation he taught in the 
public schools of Hill and Belmont, 
N. H., being principal of the grammar 
schools in the latter town. He was 
afterwards an instructor in the Stearns 
School for Boys at Hartford, Ct., 
and later engaged in business in Hill 
for a period of four years. Later he 
studied law in the office of Streeter 
and Hollis at Concord and attended 
the Boston University Law school in 
1910. When Mr. Allen Hollis with- 
drew from the firm, Mr. Wright con- 
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tinued his studies with him and was 
admitted to the bar in 1912. Since 
that time he has been engaged in the 
practice of law in the office of Allen 
Hollis. 

In politics, he has always been a 
Republican. In 1905 he was elected 
chairman of the board of selection of 
Sanbornton, succeeding a chairman 
who had held the position for sixteen 
years. After a second year in that 
position he served three years as 
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and a member of the Committee on 
Revision of Statutes, his practical and 
first-hand information as to the con- 
ditions in the “ Little Republic,” 
coupled with his legal training, being 
exceedingly helpful in the work of 
those important committees. The 
fact that he retains his rural environ- 
ments and yet comes in contact with 
city life daily while practicing law in 
Concord, cannot help but be benefi- 
cial to his constituents. 





Fred C. Smalley 


second member of the board. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912 and since 1910 has 
been chairman of the Republican 
Club of Sanbornton. 

On August 30, 1911, he married 
Nettie G. Straw of Hill and they have 
one son, Robert Morrill Wright, who 
was born December 2, 1913. He is 
a Mason and Patron of Husbandry. 

As a member of the present House 
Mr. Wright has taken an active part 
both in debate upon the floor and in 
the committee work. Heis chairman 
of the Committee on Incorporations 


FRED C. SMmALuey, Republican 
member of the House from Ward 
Three, Dover, received the highest 
vote cast for representative in his ward 
on election day last November. Heis 
known in Dover as one of the “ wide- 
awakes”? and because of his active 
interests in everything pertaining to 
the welfare of the city has been elected 
to the city council on two different 
occasions and is now serving his third 
term as a ward alderman in the city 
government. 

Mr. Smalley was born at Shrews- 
bury, Vt., on November 18, 1866, and 
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educated in the Green Mountain state 
at Black River Academy, Ludlow, Vt. 
He afterwards took a course in the 
Albany (N. Y.) Business College, en- 
tering into the monumental business 
shortly afterwards. Today he is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of granite 
and marble for monumental and build- 
ing purposes with places of business in 
Dover and Portsmouth. He also has 
large quarry interests in Milford, N. 
H., and Westerly, R. I. and owns a 
fine plot of farm land just outside the 
city of Dover which he has cultivated 
according to the latest and most ap- 
proved methods. 

Mr. Smalley is married and has two 
sons and two daughters. He attends 
the Unitarian church, is a Mason— 
lodge, chapter, council, commandery; 
belongs to the Knights of Pythias 
and the Royal Arcanum. He is also 
a member of the Bellamy Club of 
Dover. 

Although deeply interested in the 
affairs of the state, Mr. Smalley has 
never been heard on the floor of the 
House except once and that was when 
he arose to endorse the passage of a 
resolution introduced for the purpose 
of expediting business. As a member 
of the committees on Banks and En- 
grossed bills and as one of the leading 
men of the Strafford County delega- 
tion, Mr. Smalley manages to keep 
very busy while attending the ses- 
sions. 

Cou. TRUE SANBORN, of Chichester, 
is not only the oldest member of the 
present House of Representatives, 
but he also stands out by reason of 
his prominent military record, which 
continued over a period of thirty 
consecutive years. Colonel Sanborn 
served with gallantry in the Civil War, 
enlisting on September 14, 1861, from 
Chichester as a member of Company 
I, 4th New Hampshire volunteers. 
On September 20 of the same year 
he was made second lieutenant. He 
was mustered out of service for a short 
period and was immediately appointed 
first Lieutenant of Company K upon 


reinlistment on June 12, 1862. On 
August 15, 1862, he was appointed 
Captain of K company which office 
he held when he was discharged on 
account of disability on November 2, 
1864. 

Many are the deeds of valor which 
are told of Colonel Sanborn, but none 
surpass in heroism the incident which 
accured at the Siege of Wagner. The 





Col. True Sanborn 


men of the Fourth were -worn and 
heartbroken after months of the siege. 
One day when a detail of his company 
was hard pressed, Captain Sanborn 
waived his rank and leaving his sword 
in his tent, seized a rifle and went to 
the front line as a private soldier in 
order to lighten the detail and raise 
the spirits of his command. 

Following the war, Captain San- 
born was actively identified with the 
state militia for years, here receiving 
his title of Colonel. He was born in 
Chichester on July 30, 1827, and re- 


SP es 
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ceived a common school education. 
He has always been a farmer and has 
established considerable reputation 
as a surveyor, it being said that no 
man in his section could estimate the 
value of a lumber lot closer than True 
Sanborn. He is a widower with six 
children. He attends the Methodist 
church. : 
Colonel Sanborn is an active and 
popular member of the House in spite 
of his eighty-eight years. As is 
most befitting, he is a member of the 


ready to speak his mind on any one of 
the momentous questions that arise to 
be settled in the House. He fathered 
the bill to grant municipal suffrage 
to women of New Hampshire and his 
oratorical effort in behalf of the bill 
was none the less a masterpiece be- 
cause of the fact that the measure 
was defeated. He also has been given 
credit for defeating the proposed 
amendments to the present primary 
law which would have practically 
destroyed it. As a member of the 





George A. Wood 


committee on military affairs and 
takes a deep interest in the work of 
this committee. Several times he has 
filled the speaker’s chair with dignity 
and ability during the session. 





GrorGce A. Woop of Portsmouth, 
Ward Two, is one of the ‘‘big”’ men 
who represent old ‘Strawberry Bank” 
in the House of Representatives and 
he is big in physical proportions as 
well as in mental ability. Mr. Wood 
is probably as well known as any mem- 
ber of the House and he is always 


committee on revision of statutes and 
also the committee on engrossed 
bills, he finds plenty to do in the com- 
mittee rooms and makes the most of 
his opportunity to thus serve the state. 

Mr. Wood was born in South 
Acworth on August 24, 1862, and 
received his early education there and 
at the Vermont Academy. He is 
married and has four children. 

Mr. Wood has also been active 
in municipal affairs and was alderman 
in the city of Portsmouth for two 
years. For many years he was Dep- 
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uty Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Portsmouth, commencing under his 
father, the late Col. James A. Wood 
of Acworth, who was long one of the 
prominent leaders of the Republican 
party in the State. His wife, Mary 
I. Wood, is well known as a leader in 
club life and in Equal Suffrage work. 

Harry K. Roaers is one of the 
three Democrats who represents the 
lively and interesting town of Pem- 


ing work. He is affiliated with the 
following fraternal organizations and 
clubs: Patrons of Husbandry, Moose, 
Masons, Knights Templars, Shriners, 
Suncook Club and Suncook Valley 
Fish and Game Association. He is 
president of the latter organization 
and as its head has done much toward 
the propagation and conservation of 
fish and game in Merrimack county. 
He is a member of the House com- 
mittee on banks. ; 





Harry K. Rogers 


broke in the legislature of 1913. Liv- 
ing on the Pembroke side of the village 
of Suncook, he has ever been mindful 
of the welfare of his town and made 
a fine record during his three years as 
a selectman. 

He was born in Bow, May 11, 1886, 
and received his education in Pem- 
broke and at the Concord High School, 
graduating from Dartmouth with 
the class of 1908. He is married, has 
one child and is a Protestant. At 
present he is well known throughout 
central New Hampshire as a whole- 
sale lumber man, being engaged in 
buying and operating woodlots. He 
also does considerable civil engineer- 


Paul Labonte 


Pau. LABONTE is a solid substan- 
tial Democrat who represents the 
third ward of the town of Somers- 
worth, a solid substantial Democratic 
city where Republicans are as scarce 
as Progressives are today in the 
state. 

He was born in Canada, February 
10, 1877, and educated at Levis in the 
Province of Quebec. He conducts 
probably the largest grocery business 
in Somersworth, is married and a 
Catholic. 

Mr. Labonte has had as wide an 
experience in municipal affairs as 
any man in the state, having served 
his city as councilman, city clerk and 
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mayor. He made a fine record while 
acting in the latter capacity. He is 
a member of the Elks, Eagles, A. C. 
A., C. O. F., U.S. J. B., and A. F. 


WituiaM J. AHERN of Ward Nine, 
Concord, is now serving his tenth 
term in the House. He was born 
in Concord on May 19, 1855, and 
following a public school education 
entered into politics where he has 
been prominent ever since. He has 
served as a county commissioner, 
deputy sheriff and jailer and has 


long been the efficient secretary of - 


the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. Mr. Ahern is a member 
of the committee on appropriations 
and of the committee on rules in the 
House this year and is one of the 
strong leaders of the minority party. 
He is considered the best parliamen- 
tarian in the House and has straight- 
ened out many a seemingly hopeless 
tangle through his intimate knowledge 
of the rules of procedure. 


FRANKLIN PrercECuRTIshadserved 
the interests of Ward Two, Concord, 
so successfully as a member of the 
legislatures of 1911 and 1913 that the 
citizens of ‘‘Eastside”’ returned him 
to the present House. He is actively 
interested in the development of 
agriculture in the state and probably 
for this reason takes an even deeper 
interest in the work of the committee 
on agricultural college than he would 
otherwise. He is also a member of the 
state library committee. 

Born February 12, 1856, the son of 
the late George H. and Harriett 
(Lougee) Curtis, he was educated in 
the public schools and by private 
tutors. His parents having moved 
to East Concord when he was but a 
year old, Mr. Curtis as a young man 
became interested in the affairs of 
that section of the city and through 
his work as a newspaper reporter 
and correspondent was able to keep 
in close touch with every phase of 
life in Ward Two. Always a Demo- 


crat, he has been ward clerk for over 
twenty years; has been a supervisor 
of the checklist for two terms and has 
also represented his ward in the city 
government as an alderman for two 
terms. 

He is affiliated with several frater- 
nal organizations, attends the Con- 
gregational and Episcopal churches 
of his ward and for the last two years 
served as clerk of the Concord dis- 
trict police court. 





Frank P. Curtis 


CHARLES W. Tosey of Temple is 
the leading Progressive member of 
the House of Representatives and a 
young man whose pleasing personality, 
comprehensive power of reasoning 
and forceful arguments have gained 
for him many friends. He always has 
an attentive audience when he takes 
the floor to speak and whether he be 
arguing the popular or unpopular 
side he holds the members’ attention 
until he is through. No one thinks 
for Tobey. That fact is evident to 
anyone who enjoys his acquaintance, 
even for the short space of an hour. 

He was particularly successful 
early in the session in his fight to 


a 
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have the South Side highway go over 
Temple mountain, where it was 
originally laid out by the Felker 
administration, and his triumph over 
the strong opposition which wanted 
the location changed, was a particu- 
larly noteworthy one. 

Mr. Tobey was born in Roxbury, 
Mass, on July 22, 1880, and was edu- 
cated in the Boston public schools 
and in the Roxbury Latin school. He 
is a farmer who specializes in the rais- 


during the present session of, the 
House, he having argued strongly on 
the floor against the bill to do away 
with compulsory vaccination and 
having done much work in favor of 
the car stake bill which passed the 
House. He also did considerable 
work in behalf of the single-headed 
fish and game commission and has been 
not only a regular, but an interested 
attendant upon all sessions. 


Mr. Huckins was born in New 





Charles W. Tobey 


ing of poultry; is married and has 
four children. In religion he is a 
Baptist. Mr Tobey has been ac- 
tively interested in the affairs of 
the town of Temple, being a selectman 
and chairman of the school committee. 

In the House he is a member of the 
committee on revision of statutes. 

Joun C. Hucxins, of Ashland, is a 
young Progressive member of the 
House, whose name must be added to 
that honorable list of successful New 
Hampshire physicians who have been 
public-spirited enough to give a part 
of their valuable time to the needs of 
the body politic. Mr. Huckins has 
been quite a little in the limelight 


John C. Huckins 


Hampton on December 24, 1878. He 
was educated at the New Hampton 
Literary Institution and graduated 
from the Baltimore Medical College 
with the class of 1904. He practices 
as a physician, is a Protestant and a 
member of the various state and 
county medical societies. He is affili- 
ated with the Odd Fellows and the 
Knights of Pythias. Mr. Huckins is 
married and has one son. 

Aside from his interest in the affairs 
of state, he has been a prominent 
figure in town affairs at Ashland, is 
now serving his second term as select- 
man. He is a member of the House 
committees on public health and 
school for feeble-minded. 
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BERTRAM BLAISDELL of Meredith 
is one of the Democratic minority in 
the House and a man who has gained 
considerable prominence at this ses- 
sion by reason of the active interest 
he has displayed in the work of the 
judiciary committee, of which he is 
a@ member, and also in the general 
work of the House. 

Born in Meredith on April 13, 1869, 


the son of Philip D. and Jane Leavitt 


Blaisdell, he attended the public 
schools of his native town and pre- 
pared for college at Tilton Seminary. 


two children and is a member of the 
Congregational church. 

Under the administration of Gov- 
ernor Felker, Mr. Blaisdell was ap- 
pointed special justice of the Laconia 
District court, which included in its 
jurisdictions the city of Laconia and 
the towns of Meredith, New Hamp- 
ton, Gilford and Center Harbor. As 
police court justice he gave the great- 
est possible satisfaction, being pos- 
sessed of the faculty of tempering 
justice with clemency to just the 
proper degree. 





Bertram Biaisdell 


He graduated from Brown University 
with the class of 1892 and was prin- 
cipal of Meredith High school for 
three years following his graduation. 
He then took up the study of law 
with the Hon. 8. W. Rollins, and fol- 
lowing his admittance to the bar in 
1897 he opened an office in Meredith 
where he still continues to practice. 
He has been very active in town 
affairs and at the present time is 
chairman of the school board. He 
has served as a trustee of the Mere- 
dith Village Savings bank and is a 
member of Chocorua Lodge, No. 83, 
A. F. and A. M. He is married, has 


George I, Leighton 


GerorGceE |. LEIGHTON, representa- 
tive from Ward Two, Dover, is one of 
the most popular men of that city, as 
is evidenced by the fact that he re- 
ceived by far the highest vote of any 
of the six candidates from his ward. 
Always a steadfast Republican, Mr. 
Leighton has previously served his 
party and city as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902 
and as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1907. 

Porn and educated in Vermont, a 
barber by ttade, but also proprietor 
of a modern restaurant in the city 
of his adoption, Mr. Leighton is 











HON. JAMES O. LYFORD 
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married, is a Protestant and among 
the fraternal organizations, is a Mason, 
Knight of Malta and Red Man. 

In the present session he is serving 
as a member of the committees on 
railroads and claims. 





Hon. JAmMEs O. Lyrorp, Represen- 
tative from Ward Four, a leading fig- 
ure in the Republican party of New 
Hampshire for many years, and an 
active member of the House in this 
and previous sessions, is a native of 
Boston, Mass., born June 28, 1853, 
but removed to Canterbury in early 
life, where he passed his childhood 
and youth. He was educated in the 
- public schools and at Tilton Semi- 
nary, “studied law, but entered jour- 
nalism and political life, in which he 
has been active and conspicuous. 
He was a delegate from Canterbury 
in the Constitutional Convention of 
1876, and from Ward Four, Concord 
in those of 1902 and 1912, and repre- 
sented the latter also in the legisla- 
tures of 1893, 1895, and 1897, serv- 
ing on the Judiciary Committee, as 
during the present session, and tak- 
ing a prominent part in both com- 
mittee work and debate. He was 
Chairman of the State Bank Com- 
mission from 1887 to 1895; City 
Auditor of Concord from 1896 to 
1898 and U.S. Naval Officer at the 
port of Boston from 1898 to 1913. 
He is married, has one son, is a Uni- 
tarian and a member of the Wono- 
lancet Club and Capital Grange of 
Concord, of the Algonquin and City 
Clubs of Boston, and the Derryfield 
Club of Manchester. 





James E. Frencu of Moulton- 
borough is now serving his eleventh 
term as a member of the House of 
Representatives. In fact he has be- 
come so much of a “fixture” in the 
House that delegations of school 
children visiting the legislature with 
their teacher, always ask to have 
“Jim” French pointed out to them. 
Until a Democratic administration 
drove him to a second place last year 


he had always headed the committee 
on appropriations, and so it is not sur- 
prising that, with the “G. O. P.” 
back in the saddle in the Granite 
State, Mr. French is again directing 
the affairs of this important com- 
mittee as its chairman. Aside from 
his experience in the House he has 
served one term in the senate and was 
a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention of 1912. He was collector 
of internal revenue from 1889 to 
1893 and a railroad commissioner 
from 1879 to 1883.* 





Dr. Ervin W. Hodsdon 


Ervin W. Hopspon, M. D., Repub- 
lican representative from the town 
of Ossipee, was born there on April 
8, 1863, the son of Edward P. and 
Emma B. (Demerritt) Hodsdon. He 
was educated in the schools of his 
native town, at Dover High School, 
Phillips Exeter Academy and gradu- 
ated from Washington University at 
St. Louis, Mo. in the class of 1884, 
with the degree of M. D. 

Following his graduation he was 


*For portrait, see page 35. 
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interne in the City Hospital at St. 
Louis for two years after which he 
went to Dover where he engaged in 
practice. Later he removed to Center 
Sandwich and afterwards to Ossipee, 
where he has lived for the past 
nineteen years. 

Doctor Hodsdon, like innumerable 
other New Hampshire physicians, 
has found time to assist in the man- 
agement of town and state affairs. 
In Ossipee he has taken an active 
interest in the development of the 
town and is at the present time chair- 
man of the board of selectmen. For 


Grange, A. O. U. W., -Knights of 
Pythias, New Hampshire Medical 
Society and American Medical Asso- 
ciation. In the House he is chairman 
of the committee on state hospital 
and a member of the committee on 
public health. He is the father of the 
bill making provision for the parole 
of insane patients. Doctor Hodsdon 
is seldom heard on the floor in debate, 
preferring to do his work, and he 
accomplishes a great deal, in the com- 
mittee rooms. Ossipee would do well 
to return Doctor Hodsdon to the legis- 
lature two years hence. 





John G. M. Glessner 


twelve years he was a member of the 
school committee and has been town 
clerk. For seventeen years he was 
postmaster and has been a member of 
the board of health ever since he has 
been in the town. He also held the 
position of medical referee for Carroll 
County for a period of ten years and 
is physician to Carroll County farm. 
Doctor Hodsdon is unmarried, is 
a Methodist and affiliated with the 
following fraternal organizations: Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, Masons, 


JoHn G. M. GLESSNER represents 
Bethlehem in the House of Represen- 
tatives and that he really does repre- 
sent the entire town, Republicans, 
Democrats and Progressives alike, is 
quite evident when one learns that 
he received 174 votes and four other 
unwilling candidates divided up fifteen 
scattering votes among themselves 
for representative at the last election. 
The fact that he was born in Chicago 
in 1871 and was educated at Harvard 
in no way counts against John Gless- 
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ner in Bethlehem, for the rural popu- 
lation and the transient hay fever 
guests alike proclaim him to be a far- 
seeing, generous and public-spirited 
citizen. 

He is the owner and manager of a 
large country estate in the famous 
little mountain town of hotels; is 
married and has four children. He 
owns considerable property in Beth- 
lehem which he is always improving 
in one way and another, always seek- 
ing to benefit his fellow townsmen. 

He is the chairman of the Repub- 
lican caucus and directed the speak- 
ers’ bureau for the Republican State 
committee in the campaign of 1914. 
For these reasons he is widely known 
aside from the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of this legislature and that of two 
years ago. A most unassuming gentle- 
man, he is seldom heard on the floor of 
the House and rarely, if ever, speaks 
in debate. 

There is no busier man in the House 
than he, however, for he is clerk of 
the important judiciary committee, 
one of the most exacting positions that 
falls to the lot of any member. Two 
years ago he was a member of the 
committees on appropriations and 
forestry and chairman of the special 
committee on cross-state highways. 

Mr. Glessner’s friends, and he has 
a host of them in the state, expect 
that a term in the Senate may be 
followed a few years from now with 
the announcement of his candidacy 
for the highest office of governor. 


CHARLES E. Titton, member of 
the present legislature from the town 
of Tilton which was so named in 
honor of his father, the late Charles 
E. Tilton, is serving his second term 
as representative and is a member of 
the important judiciary committee. 
He was born in Tilton, May 6, 1887, 
received his education at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and is a member of the 
Harvard, Technology and Univer- 
sity clubs; he is also a thirty-second 


degree Mason. He is married, has 
one son, and in religion is an Episco- 
palian. 

In politics a Democrat, Mr. Tilton 
has figured prominently, for in 1912 
he was made a presidential elector, 
was elected to the state legislature 
at the same time and was elevated 
to the rank of Major on the staff of 
Governor Felker. He has also served 





Major Charles E. Tilton 


as clerk of the Democratic state con- 
vention and chairman of the Belknap 
County delegation. Mr. Tilton is 
one of the youngest members of the 
House, and although he is not often 
heard on the floor, he takes the closest 
interest in the welfare of his constit- 
uents and of the commonwealth. 


Henry W. Keyes won his election 
to the House of Representatives from 
the town of Haverhill as a straight 
Republican, nothing more, and al- 
though no member of the legislature 
has more at heart the welfare of the 
state than he, it is seldom if ever that 
his voice is heard on the floor of the 
House in debate. A member of the 
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important committee on appropria- 
tions, his keen intellect and sound 
judgment is here deeply appreciated. 

Mr. Keyes has long been in public 
life in the state, having served for ten 
years, 1903-13, as a member of the 
license commission, with Cyrus Little 
of Manchester and Judge John Kivel 
of Dover. His friends are even now 
insisting that his wide knowledge of 
the inner workings of this important 
commission would make him a most 
valuable man to the state as a member 
of the new commission which is soon to 


suits, his beautiful farm at Haverhill 
being one of the show places of the 
township, Mr. Keyes has a variety of 
other business interests being a di- 
rector of the Connecticut and Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad and vice-president 
of the Nashua River Paper Company. 
He is married and is a Mason and a 
Patron of Husbandry. 

No man can claim a more heartfelt 
interest in the affairs of his town than 
Mr. Keyes has in Haverhill where he 
has served many terms as a selectman. 
Anything that tends for the better- 





Hon. Henry W. Keyes 


be appointed by Governor Spaulding. 

Mr. Keyes was born in the neigh- 
boring state of Vermont, which com- 
monwealth has given the Granite 
State a great number of men who 
became prominent in public life. 
The town of his birth was Newbury 
and the date, May 23, 1863. He was 
educatéd in the Boston public schools, 
at Adams Academy and at Harvard 
College, graduating from the latter 
institution with the class of 1887. 
Although engaged in agricultural pur- 


ment of agricultural conditions, either 
in his section or any part of the state 
elicits the entire sympathy of this 
Haverhill farmer and he has served 
as a trustee of the State Agricultural 
college at Durham. Aside from his 
ten-years’ term of service as a license 
commissioner, Mr. Keyes was a repre- 
sentative to the general court in 1891 
and 1893 and a senator in 1903. 

He is a man of marked personality 
and endowed with large menthl abil- 
ity. Asa business man he has shown 
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rare judgment and as a public serv- 
ant he has acted in a most creditable 
manner which could not have been 
but a credit and honor to his constit- 
uents. In fact, many of his friends 
see in him a strong gubernatorial 
candidate to head the Republican 
party in 1916. 


Tuomas P. WaTERMAN’s popularity 
as a candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the town of Lebanon 
is well attested by the fact that he 
received more votes than any of the 
other nine candidates. Although his 
voice is seldom heard on the floor in 
debate, he is faithful in attendance 
and is careful to throughly under- 
stand every measure before he is 
called upon to vote. He is a member 
of the House committee on Banks. 

Mr. Waterman, a descendant of 
Silas Waterman, one of the first set- 
tlers of Lebanon, was born in that 
town on December 10, 1843, the son 
of Silas and Sarah (Wood) Waterman. 
He was educated at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, and has been 
engaged in the manufacture of lum- 
ber all of his life. He is a Congrega- 
tionalist and among the fraternal 
orders with which he is affiliated are: 
Masons, Lebanon Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, the Mascoma Valley Po- 
mona Grange and the Langdon Club 
of Lebanon. 

He has always taken the greatest 
interest in the town of his birth, hav- 
ing served as selectman for fifteen 
years, chairman of the school board 
for three years, public library trustee, 
chairman of the trustees of the Rock- 


land Academy and president of the 
People’s Trust Company. He has 
been commissioned on several occa- 
sions to represent the town in affairs 
of state, being a member of the 
legislature in 1875-76 and 1913 and 
delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1912. On December 11, 





Thomas P. Waterman 


1886, Mr. Waterman was united in 
marriage with Miss Rosamond Wood. 

Although a man of advanced years, 
Mr. Waterman has kept fully abreast 
of the spirit of the times and was glad 
to register his vote in the House in 
favor of the abolishment of capital 
punishment, the prohibition measure 
and woman’s suffrage. 











THE LIBBY MUSEUM OF WOLFEBORO 


On the shore of Tuftonboro Bay 
in Lake Winnipesaukee, there stands 
a unique institution. The thought 
of establishing the museum at Wolfe- 





Dr. Henry F. Libby 


boro has been maturing since 1900. 
The structure is of concrete, 120 feet 
long by 40 feet in width. 

Few New England communities can 
boast as complete an institution for 
the preservation, study and perpetua- 
tion of the flowers and native animals 
of the Northland as is possessed by 
the little town of Wolfeboro, N. H.., 
where the Libby Museum has been 
built and maintained by Dr. Henry 
F. Libby, who is retiring from the 
practice of dentistry at 366 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston that he may 
follow more closely his lifelong interest 
in natural history. Inside the mu- 
seum there is already a remarkable 
collection of birds, animals, insects, 
and the vegetable specimens of the 
region. Doctor Libby has discovered 
a new method of mounting the smaller 


objects which is a distinct improve- 
ment over the old ones. This in- 
vention has been adopted by Har- 
vard University for mounting the 
Blaschka Glass flower models. The 
chief characteristic of this mount is 
that it will not shrink, swell or dis- 
color. It is absolutely white and is 
homogenous, having an egg-shell gloss: 
Specimens may be wired upon it with 
ease, such as minerals, grasses, flowers 
and even feathers. Last but not least 
of its merits is in the use of a common 
lead pencil for writing any text or 
classification that is required. All 
errors in spelling or wording may be 
corrected by erasing the markings 
with a penknife, or any change may 
be made without injury to the mount. 
The graphite of the pencil becomes 
absolutely permanent, as has been 
proven during the last eighteen years. 
Another invention is a sealed, glass 
cylinder, for holding bird skins, which 
promises to preserve the color of the 
skins, and keep them absolutely safe 
from parasites, but the most valuable 
advantage would be for school pur- 
poses, as the cylinders could be 
handled, without injury. 

The museum is designed primarily 








Dr. Libby’s Museum 


to show the fauna and flora of New 
Hampshire. The space is not too 
small in this building for the complete 
fulfilment of the purpose. There is 
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plenty of space for such progressive 
changes as may seem expedient in 
the future. A small arboretum is 
under way, also as a corollary to the 
main enterprise, intended for trees 
indigenous to New Hampshire. There 
are several acres of ground about the 
museum, and a clearing has been 
made for the planting of new trees 
and shrubs. One tract is stocked 
with white pine seedlings, of which 
24,000 have been planted in the 
last eight years. The collector is in- 
terested in the promotion of forestry 
study. 

During the last two years Doctor 
Libby has been making an exhaustive 
study of comparative animal appen- 
dices and comparative dentition. The 
purpose of this study, has been to 
learn what are nature’s efforts in 


maintaining or eliminating the appen- 
dix and needless teeth by specimens 
of herbivorous, carnivorous and hu- 
man types, and he is well prepared to 
illustrate the needs or uselessness of 
these organs. In association with 
other progressive movements he has 
deemed it wise to open the museum 
and its grounds free to the public, 
without the care of a custodian, as he 
has unbounded faith in the honesty 
of humanity. 

Doctor Libby is a Bostonian by 
adoption. He was born in Tufton- 
boro, and had his first apprenticeship 
in dentistry at Wolfeboro. Later he 
went to the Harvard Dental School. 
He bought the Wolfeboro estate in 
1881 where he now resides. He is a 
member of the present legislature from 
Wolfeboro. 





“THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


As through this changeful world we live our day, 

In gladness, sadness, doubts and fears and tears, 
One friend is always near to lead the way, 

And stand by us through all the passing years. 
The Bible is that friend, that friend in need, 

That on all things has something good to say, 
Something that is the rarest gem, indeed, 


That ever sparkled in the light of day. 


“Thou Shalt Not Kill’’—It speaks in accents thrilled, 
Yet in all ages and in all earth’s lands, 

Warm, human blood has countless times been spilled, 
By brutal, cold, relentless human hands. 

And e’en the law, so upright and so just, 
Has many times ignored the Bible’s cry, 

And bent itself, as would one filled with lust, 
When it has told a human life to die. 


Oh, man! Oh, law, pray heed the Good Book, grand, 
’Tis not for you to take away sweet life; 
Leave that to Him who guides and rules the land, 
Who stills and scatters each and ev’ry strife. 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill!’ Write that in letters deep 
Upon your mind and heart, yes, let it fill 
Your being; those are words that ne’er should sleep: 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill!’ mankind, “Thou Shalt Not Kill!” 














* THE NORTH CONWAY MOUNT KEARSARGE 


By Ellen McRoberts Mason 


The condition arising from a re- 
cent decision of the United States 
Geographical Board of Washington, 
as to the name of a certain widely 
known New Hampshire mountain, 
seems analogous to the one set be- 
fore Samantha Allen when she told 
Josiah that she had written a book 
which would change public opinion 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage: 
Josiah said, ‘‘But who is going to 
read the book? I am not going to 
pay out money to hire folks to read 
your book!” 

The Geographical Board has ruled 
that the mountain which Abraham 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy de- 
clared to be “unquestionably the 
finest mountain in New Hampshire,” 
Mount Kearsarge, shall hereafter be 
known as Mount Pequawket. 

But who is going to call it Mount 
Pequawket? The people who live in 
the whole East Side White Mountain 
region, whose forefathers for genera- 
tions have lived and died here, those 
people have never themselves called, 
or heard their stately mountain called 
Pequawket—unless indeed in good- 
natured ridicule of the attempt by 
residents in the neighborhood of the 
Merrimack County Kearsarge Moun- 
tain to rename the already thoroughly 
satisfactorily named Carroll County 
Mount Kearsarge. 

An ardent advocate of this change 
of name wrote in April, 1876—for 
this is a very old story—that ‘the 
debate concerning the name of the 
mountain in Carroll County has arisen 
perhaps in part from a desire of the 
inhabitants in that section now an- 
nually visited by hundreds of people, 
to give notoriety to the eminence on 
which they look with so much ad- 
miration.”’ 

Whether or not anything is being 
hinted at in this, is not for us to say, 
but very certainly the stately North 


Conway Mountain has been regarded 
by “the inhabitants of the section” 
with heightened feelings of fond loy- 
alty, since the memorable victory of 
the United States Ship Kearsarge in 
her engagement with the cruiser 
Alabama in 1864. Very certainly, 
too, this historic bit, a worth-while 
memory-gem, has lent added interest 
to the sight seeing of some of the hun- 
dreds of people annually visiting the 
whole country-side. 

Why should the name be changed? 
Obviously not in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, as the Hogans assert their 
efforts to change their name to 
Homan, is being made—unless per- 
haps the Merrimack County residents 
would be happier in having at last 
succeeded in changing the cherished 
name of our local Fujiyama, foisting 
on the venerable summit an appella- 
tion that would brand the Pequawket 
dwellers with a more indelible mark 
of illiteracy than perhaps they really 
deserve. For ‘‘Pequawket, in the In- 
dian tongues, varying in pronuncia- 
tion in different Indian dialects, and 
assuming infinite varieties of spelling 
in English-American writing, means a 
plain, or cleared, open land, suitable 
for cultivation.’’ In this section, the 
name was definitely given to the Saca 
meadows of Fryeburg, Maine, and 
those of Conway, New Hampshire, 
the adjoining town. 

Frederick Kidder in his Lovewell’s 
Fight, says that the word “ Pequaw- 
ket’ is from peque or pequa, crooked; 
auk, place—the final et or it, having 
the force of a preposition, in, to or at; 
that the term is descriptive of the 
extraordinary bend of the Saco river 
at Fryeburg. The Indian tribe that 
lived and fished and hunted, and had 
their headquarters there, were called 
after the locality, 7. e., the Pequawket 
Indians. Our local Grange is felic- 
itously named Pequawket Grange 
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and the grangers think they have 
proved they possess poetic apprecia- 
tion in choosing, for an agricultural 
organization, a title which means 
cultivable land! 

The humble scribbler of these lines 
lays no claim to knowing anything of 
Indian dialects, but she had a friend, 
the late Rev. Benjamin Durgin FEast- 
man of North Conway, who spent 
much study on them, and he said the 
name, Kearsarge, is compounded from 
the names of the sun, Kesus, or the 
moon, Keshow, heaven, Keshuk: Ke- 


childhood days from lips of parents 
and grandparents. The name they 
gave, shall live. Civilization is too 
far advanced to cast off names so rich 
in meaning, in memory, and forever 
glorious in the glorious surroundings 
of North Conway. Thy name shall 


be what it is, Kearsarge, forever. 
Amen.” 

In 1816, Philip Carrigain, the then 
New Hampshire Secretary of State, 
made a map of New Hampshire on 
which his designation of the North 
Conway Kearsarge mountain 


was 














Mount Kearsarge from Diana’s Bath North Conway 


sus, was the chariot of Ke-sha-mon- 
e-doo, the Great Spirit, the ruler of 
lesser gods, and of the universe. 

Mr. Eastman, in the autumn of 
1880, on the moot topic of the Indian 
name, wrote impassionedly: ‘‘Oh, Ke- 
he-sa-he-gee in the door of the sky; 


First to welcome rays of light; 
First the sunbeams to invite. 


We have always called thee Kear- 
sarge, that still shall be thy name, we 
will not divorce thee from one that 
looks upon thee with smiles of earliest 
day, and round thy seat all day doth 
linger. Thy name shall remain Kear- 
sarge forever. We heard it in our 


“Pigwacket formerly Kearsarge’’; 
but nobody in the region would call 
it ‘‘Pigwacket.”” And so it went on 
for years; guide-book writers and 
map-makers generally ignored Pig- 
wacket or Pequawket, and wrote “ Kiar- 
sarge,” ‘‘ Kearsarge”’ or ‘‘ Kyarsarge”’ 
indiscriminately. In 1864 the New 
Hampshire Legislature passed an act 
chartering “a road from Kearsarge 
Village in Carroll County, to the top 
of Kearsarge mountain.” 

And in 1876 and 1877, the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club took active 
measures to finally decide on a per- 
manent name for the Carroll County 
mountain, and Messrs. Charles E. 








Fay, W. G. Nowell, and John Worces- 
ter, were appointed a committee to 
investigate the records of tradition 
as well as historical records, whereby 
argument might be found to support 
a choice of name. All this time, 
residents in the vicinity of the Merri- 
mack County Kearsarge had claimed 
that ‘“‘the only and original Kear- 
sarge,’ was theirs. At the June 
meeting of the Appalachian Club in 
1877, this committee submitted their 
report, the gist of which is in a depo- 
sition from its closing paragraph: 
that there are two mountains in New 
Hampshire named Kearsarge; that so 
far as they were able to judge, “the 
name is equally the original name of 
both, and handed down by unbroken 
and reliable tradition.” 

To that controversy of fourscore 
years ago, Judge Lory Odell—a de- 
scendant of the Pigwackets (Pequaw- 
kets) as the residents of Fryeburg 
used to be fond of calling themselves, 
at that time living in Portsmouth, and 
remembering seventy years of the his- 
tory of Kearsarge in Carroll County, 
contributed a compelling letter in 
which he declared: ‘‘I should as soon 
think of changing the names of the 
Euphrates or the Tigris, as that of our 
Kearsarge.”’ 

“‘When you come to the discussion 
remember that there is no tradition 
among the settlers of the upper Saco, 
who went there more than a century 
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ago, of any time when the mountain 
was called by any other name than 
Kearsarge, until Carrigain attempted 
in 1816 to change it to Pigwacket, 
which attempt has been a total failure 
up to the present date. ... I 
have little doubt the present attempt 
to make a change, will have the same 
fate which has till now attended that 
of Carrigain.”’ 

“‘Kearsarge Village’ was shortened 
to Kearsarge, in conforming to the 
law which required only one word in 
post-office addresses, and wouldn’t 
the hundreds who come to Kearsarge 
in summer be astonished next sum- 
mer to find that it was “‘ Pequawket,” 
they had come to? 

And there is the far-famed Kear- 
sarge House, that has always been sup- 
posed to be named after the moun- 
tain—is it the Pequawket House now? 
And there’s Kearsarge Hall; alacka- 
day, what changes there are going to 
be! 

Many are blaming Senator Gallin- 
meddlesomeness; but it seems as un- 
gracious as it certainly is stupid, to 
accuse & man as cultured as to litera- 
ture and tradition, as he is gifted in 
oratory, of a lack of poetic apprecia- 
tion, of a lack of love for folk-lore— 
and of being unfamiliar with the tra- 
ditional nomenclature of New Hamp- 
shire! One can -not really believe 
that he had a thing to do with it. 





SLEEP 
By Georgie Rogers Warner 


Yes, I know just what people say— 

That if you sleep eight hours a day 

You have slept a third of your life away. 

But this of course they also know, 

It matters not whether you stay or go— 

To get the best—there is in us—out— 

And have lived sixty years—there is no doubt 
It is better for us as well as our charms 

To lie twenty years in Morpheus’ arms. 














CLAREMONT EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASSO. 
CIATION 


By Clara L. Hunton 


The Claremont Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized December 1, 
1904, by Miss Mary N. Chase, who 
was state president at that time. 
There were twenty-five charter mem- 
bers, nine men and sixteen women. 
The following officers were chosen: 

President, Clara L. Hunton; 

Vice-president, Mrs. Elvira L. Reed; 

Secretary, Mrs. Addie M. Stevens; 

Treasurer, Mrs. Pierce; 

Auditors, Mr. Geo. O’Neil and Mr. 
Robert Sanders. 

December 2, a meeting was held at 
the home of the president and a con- 
stitution ddopted. For two years the 
Association held monthly meetings at 
the homes of its members. During 
that time its membership increased to 
nearly forty, twelve of whom were 
men, among them all the Protestant 
pastors. The meetings were well at- 
tended and very interesting. An 
effort was made to gain as much infor- 
mation as possible in regard to the 
cause of ‘Votes for Women” and to 
pass it on. Literature was distrib- 
uted; the Woman’s Journal was sub- 
scribed for and passed from member 
to member. One meeting was de- 
voted to the subject of ‘‘ Peace,” an- 
other, the first May meeting, to a 
study of the life of Lucy Stone. An- 
other meeting celebrated the birth- 
day of Susan B. Anthony and paid 
tribute to her devoted life. At the 
suggestion of the Association, two 
volumes of the life of Susan B. An- 
thony were placed in the public library. 
The Association presented Stevens 
High School with a portrait of Miss 
Anthony. It also supplied the library 
with a copy of the Woman’s Journal. 
Contributions were sent to the Na- 
tional Compaign fund. Members 
also secured names on petitions which 
were sent into the state legislature. 
The August meeting of each year was 


held at the Claremont Junction Camp 
Ground, and a basket picnic enjoyed 
by the members and their friends. 

June 9, 1905, Henry B. Blackwell 
delivered an address in the Univer- 
salist church. In October of the same 
year the Association entertained the 
State Convention in the Congrega- 
tionalist church. Rev. Anna -H. 
Shaw was present and delivered .an 
address. The same year Mary A. 
Towle was a delegate to the New 
England meeting in Boston, and Rev. 
Virgil V. Johnson was a delegate to 
the National Convention in Portland, 
Oregon. September 1, 1906, Miss 
Mary N. Chase gave an address in the 
Baptist church. 

In 1912 Clara L. Hunton attended 
the National Convention at Louis- 
ville, Ky., as a delegate. At the time 
of the September 1, 1906, public meet- 
ing, Clarissa C. Hunton, mother of the 
president, lay critically ill and, on Sep- 
tember 10, she passed to the spirit 
world. From that time until Decem- 
ber, 1913, meetings were discontinued 
on account of the absence from town 
of the president, as no one of the 
members of the Association felt like 
assuming the responsibility of leader- 
ship. The last three years of the presi- 
dent’s absence were spent in Boon- 
ville, in Southern Indiana. In August, 
1913, she returned to Claremont and 
on December 9, 1913, meetings of 
the Association were resumed. Four 
members met at the home of Mrs, 
Kate Cushman and renewed their alle- 
giance to the cause of ‘Votes for 
Women.”’ The members, besides the 
hostess, were Mrs. Elvira L. Reed, 
Mrs. Mary A. Towle and Clara L. 
Hunton. Thesecretary, Mrs. Marian 
D. O’Neil, during the intervening 
years, had moved to Salem, Oregon. 
She writes that she has voted several 
times and finds it very interesting. 
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The passing years have brought 
changes tothe Association. Four mem- 
bers have passed from earth, among 
them the first secretary, Mrs. Addie 
M. Stevens, and Mrs. Mary E. Par- 
tridge, a very devoted memker, who 
had spent many years of her life in 
earnest work for the cause of temper- 
ance, through the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and for whom the 
Claremont Union is now named. Mrs. 
Partridge brought greetings from the 
State W. C. T. U. to the State Con- 
vention when held in Claremont, in 


fully paid their dues which went to the 
State work. A few have come in 
since the monthly meetings have been 
resumed and now there are fifteen 
members—three men and_ twelve 
women. 

Four members subscribe for the 
Woman’s Journal, and it is still 
furnished each year by the Association 
for the public library. Copies of the 
Journal have been sold ‘and given 
away and other literature distributed. 
In December, 1913, the president at- 
tended the State meeting in Concord. 











Equal Suffrage Float, Claremont Anniversary 


1905. She was an intimate friend of 
Mrs. ArmeniaS. White, of Concord, who 
had often talked with her on the sub- 
ject of Equal Suffrage. After taking 
her public stand for the cause by join- 
ing the Association she said that she 
wished she had come into the work 
ten years before. At the Convention 
she spoke the following never to be 
forgotten words: “I do not believe that 
the saloons will ever be done away 
with until women vote.” Fourteen 
members had moved out of town and 
a number had dropped out because no 
meetings were held. Eleven had faith- 


The first Saturday in May, 1914, 
Woman’s Equal Suffrage day, a public 
meeting was held in the Universalist 
church. December 3, 1914, Martha 
S. Kimball and Mrs. Susan Bancroft 
addressed a public meeting, in the 
Baptist church, under the auspices of 
the Association. 

In October last at the time of the 
civic parade when Claremont was cele- 
brating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town, the Claremont Equal Suffrage 
Association was represented by a float, 
consisting of an automobile driven by 
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Mr. Cabot, the owner, and decorated 
with the state and national colors, 
green and yellow and carrying the 
officers of the association, Clara L. 
Hunton, President, Mrs. Mary A. 
Towle, treasurer, Mrs. Emma Cramer, 
secretary, and Mrs. Marian Palmer, 
who rode in the place of the vice- 
president, Mrs. Elvira L. Reed. They 
bore banners, ‘‘ Votes for Women,” 
and the name of the Association. 
With them rode two children, Ethel 
Keen and Morris Allen representing 
the rising generation. Morris carried 
the Stars and Stripes while Ethel rode 
beside the president. Equal rights 
and equal protection for the girls and 
the boys under our flag. 

March 14, Mrs. Marion Booth 
Kelley, of Cambridge, Mass., came to 
Claremont. On the evening of her 
arrival she addressed a parlor meet- 


ing at the home of one of the members. 
At the noon Sunday School hour, 
March 14, by invitation of the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Swaffield she spoke before 
the United Brotherhood, the Baptist 
men’s Bible class of twenty-five mem- 
bers. At the Congregationalist 7 o’clock 
service, by invitation of the pastor 
Rev. Mr. Garfield, she also spoke, 
during the time usually devoted to his 


address. At 8 o’clock she addressed 
an open meeting in the Baptist 
church. 


The Association is considering the 
subject of having the Equal Suffrage 
film ‘‘ Your Girl and Mine” displayed 
at the ‘‘ Magnet.” 

Miss Anna Stevens, state organizer, 
was entertained among members dur- 
ing the time she spent in Claremont, 
in October, interviewing the represen- 
tatives and other notable people. 


IN MY DESERT HOME 
By Mary Currier Rolofson 


Homesick? 


Nay, for the same bright blue 


That overarched the fields I knew 
Bends over these, a sheltering dome, 
And ‘makes this space another home. 


Homesick? 


Nay, for the sunset glow 


Burns with the flames I used to know, 
Crimson, pink and garnet and gold 
On hearthstone summits as of old. 


Homesick? 


Nay, although here I see 


The sage brush gray and not a tree, 
True hearts are here to love and bless, 
And homes are in this wilderness. 


Homesick? Nay. 


Who can find a spot 


Where God’s great love and care are not? 
Though to a strange, far land I’ve come 
God’s presence makes this land my home. 








CLAREMONT REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS 


There were one hundred and fifty- 
nine men from Claremont enlisted 
in the Revolutionary army. Fifty- 
three of these men are buried in the 
old cemeteries in town. Forty-eight 
of these graves were located by 
Charles B. Spofford, 8. A. R., and 
these were decorated with Revolu- 
tionary markers April 19, 1894. Mr. 
Spofford placed the markers in pres- 
ence of members of the order and 
guests. One was already marked. 

Nine other graves were located by 
the D. A. R., and their Revolution- 


ary markers placed by the order in 
1904, making fifty-eight marked 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers in 
Claremont. 

Twenty-one men from Claremont 
enlisted in the War of 1812. 

The following list of soldiers, buried 
in graves marked with the bronze 
markers, has been compiled from the 
Revolutionary records, and the grave- 
stone records of the old village and 
west-part cemeteries, prepared and 
published by Charles B. Spofford, in 
1894, and 1896. 





Daniel Abbott 
Edward Ainsworth, Lt. 
James Alden, Corp. 
Daniel Ashley, Lt. 
Samuel Ashley, Col. 
Oliver Ashley, Capt. 
Caleb Baldwin, Capt. 
Daniel Bond 
Jesse Campbell, Capt. 
John Campbell 
David Chaffin 
Roswell Clapp 
Eleazer Clark, Ensg. 
John Clark 
John Cook, Capt. 
Samuel Cotton, Rev. 
Lemuel Dean 
David Dexter, Col. 
Jacob R. Dimond 
Nathaniel Draper 
Moody Dustin, Lt. 
Ebenezer Fielding 
Barnabas Ellis, Lt. 
Daniel Ford, Corp. 
James Goodwin 
Nathaniel Goss 
Charles Higbee 
Stephen Higbee 
George Hubbard, Ensg. 
Joseph Ives 
Miles Johnson 
Asa Jones, Lt. 
| Kirtland ) 

Gideon ; Kirkland 

Caterling 
John Kilburn, Capt. 


Sanford Kingsbury, Maj. 


Amaziah Knights 

Obed Lamberton 
Samuel Lane 

Joel Matthews 

James Maxwell 

John Moore, Serg. 
Timothy Munger, Capt. 
Peter Niles 


1756—August 10, 1827 
1730—February 10, 1806 
1752—March 14, 1807 
1753—October 8, 1810 
1721—February 18, 1792 
1744—-April 9, 1818 
1736—December 6, 1823 
1762—April 15, 1845 
1760—December 11, 1835 
1759—May 17, 1831 
1761—July 25, 1838 
1756—March 11, 1843 
1724—June 29, 1787 
1759—November 25, 1837 
1735—February 8, 1810 
1737—November 25, 1819 
1761—October 2, 1822 
1765—June 1, 1829 
1759—March 16, 1826 
1753—October 1, 1832 
1742—August 11, 1810 
1754—October 28, 1830 
1745—June 26, 1838 
1750—October 2, 1822 
1750—August 14, 1815 
1751—June 25, 1824 
1753—July 28, 1828 
1730—August 28, 1812 
1739—April 16, 1818 
1736—November 25, 1785 
1768—December 1, 1834 
1739—June 15, 1810 


_1731—April 18, 1805 


1726—September 14, 1776 
1742—November 12, 1833 
1746—January 14, 1835 
1756—October 13, 1830 


1750—September 10, 1822 
1735—March 23, 1823 
1758—September 6, 1832 
1758—June 30, 1836 
1755—March 15, 1844 


Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 


- West Part Cemetery. 


Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 


Old Village Cemetery. 


West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 








Ebenezer Rice 
Hezekiah Rice 
Joel Roys 

Joel Richards 
William Pettee 
Joseph Pulling 
Solomon Putnam 
John Sprague, Lt. 
Elihu Stevens, Jr. 
Joseph Spaulding 
Daniel Warner 
Levi Warner 


Thomas Warner, Capt. 


John West 
Christopher York 


The Dreamer 


1745—June 19, 1822 
1741—May 29, 1813 
1755—September 4, 1782 
1759—October 4, 1837 
1754—April 14, 1837 
1754—-December 27, 1840 
1755—April 18, 1810 
1736—March 4, 1843 
1754—April 2, 1798 
1754—February 8, 1829 
1716—March 11, 1802 


1748—February 7, 1818 
1739—November 23, 1810 
1749—April 17, 1817 


79 


West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
Old Village Cemetery. 
West Part Cemetery. 


THE DREAMER 
By Margaret-E. Kendall 


It has come. He has left this dark world of care 
For a mountain stream and a rod and line; 

He draws in with long, deep breaths, the air, 
Scented with moss and hemlock and pine. 


His shoulders straighten, his eyes grow bright; 
Once more the vigor of youth he shares; 

Onward he hastens, first straight to the right, 
Then off a bit to the left he bears. 


He knows the place, half hidden by ferns, 
Where a dark, deep pool casts its mystic spell: 
And as upward he climbs, the heart in him yearns 
For this deep, still pool that he knows so well. 


At last he has reached it, and now as he stands 
In the place that was once his favorite retreat, 

The years that have passed seem like bright, golden strands, 
Linking the present with memories sweet. 


He dreams and he fishes. He fishes and dreams, 
And ever the silvery pile by his side 

Grows, shimmers and sparkles, glistens and gleams; 
He looks at it fondly and with feelings of pride. 


It is gone. He returns to this old world of care, 
Comes back again to its labor and broil, 

But his dreaming has left him more eager to share 
The trials of those who must labor and toil. 


Tilton, N. H. 














AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE FIRST BELL 
In the North Country, at Ladd Street, Haverhill, N. H. 


By Grace Woodward 


One hundred and twelve years ago 
I was born, in Hartford, Conn. 
Jonathan Doolittle, a skillful worker 
in metals, was my creator, and he 
fashioned me with great care and 
precision. Into my substance was 
put more than ordinary metal, for 
my Ladd Street progenitors were 
determined that I should be of finer 
material, and greater worth, and 
sweeter tone than any other bell. 
They therefore generously gave of 
their meager store of silver—a trinket 
here, a spoon there, a silver dish, sil- 
ver money too, one gentleman giving 
twenty “cartwheels,” as the -silver 
dollar was then called—until the 
value of one hundred dollars was con- 
tributed. All this was melted and 
poured into the castings. 

The first bell thus produced, for 
some unknown reason, was not per- 
fect, and, when struck, revealed a 
crack. So it was put into the fiery 
furnace again, melted, cast and cooled, 
when, lo! J was! 

All being finished and arranged, 
I was loaded upon a raft, propelled 
by poles in the hands of sturdy boat- 
men, and began my long journey up 
the Connecticut River to the North 
Country, and the little hamlet of 
Haverhill, where was to be my home. 

We were loaded with a varied 
cargo of groceries, placed in the middle 
of the raft, so as to leave a clear pas- 
sage on either side for the polemen. 
The poling was done by two men on 
either side, near the forward end of 
the raft. They thrust their long poles 
into the river sand, and then, firmly 
grasping them, walked to the stern of 
the raft, thus causing it to move up 
the river. For many days we thus 
journeyed, till, at last, the broad and 
fertile meadows near Haverhill opened 
up and the lovely valley shone in the 
morning sunlight, with the tumbling 


waters of the Oliverian Brook rush- 
ing over the rocks to meet us. We 
moored our raft near the mouth of 
this turbulent stream, which had 
journeyed all the way from grand 
Moosilauke’s rugged sides to give 
us welcome. 

What a scene then met my view! 
As far as eye could see stretched a line 
of men, women and children hasten- 
ing towards me! Kerchiefs waved; 
drums beat; cannon boomed; men 
shouted! The excitement was in- 
tense and the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Was I not the first bell in all 
that country around, and did I not 
belong to them? Eager feet boarded 
the raft, and willing hands lifted me 
to bear me ashore. Then came my 
first baptism, as seemed meet, con- 
sidering that I was to form a part of 
the house of God when my journey 
should be ended. In their eagerness 
to transfer me from raft to shore, they 
dropped me overboard! My great 
weight of 1500 pounds carried me to 
the bottom like lead, but I was soon 
drawn up, no whit abashed nor in- 
jured but rather, purified for God’s 
best service. Then, escorted by a 
large crowd of enthusiastic people, I 
journeyed across the meadow and up 
the hill and along the undulating 
country road called Ladd Street, to 
the meeting house. As we went along, 
I remember a sturdy fellow swinging 
a club in his hand, who ever and anon 
gave me a friendly tap to try, my 
metal. So I went singing up the 
street to the home awaiting me. I 
was soon swung up upon the outside 
of the belfry, and by means of a skill- 
fully constructed carriage, rolled into 
position. How proud I felt when I at 
last hung above them all and looked 
around! So this was to be my home, 
in which to live and labor! 

On every side stretched the fertile 
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fields with beech and birch, oak and 
maple rearing their noble heads and 
lending grateful shade. Towards the 
east towered the stately pines, and 
nodded welcome, their scarred trunks 
softening to purple in the broad belt 
of distance as they stretched away 
to meet the grand old mountains on 
the far eastern horizon. As_ the 
nearby fields approached the meadows, 
they were met by a dark, thick line 
of small trees that overtopped a 
heavy undergrowth of glossy shrubs 
marking the outlines of the meadows. 
Away, away, towards the western 
horizon stretched the meadows, fair 
to look upon, seemingly just fresh 
from the hand of God, and bearing 
upon their bosom the thrifty farmer’s 
hay and grain. Winding in and out, 
like a coy maiden playing at hide 
and seek, ran the silvery Connecticut, 
her laughing waters dancing in the 
sun and her banks fringed with the 
reeds and grasses that were mirrored 
on her surface. Looking on and up, 
my eyes encountered the green hills 
of Vermont, clothed in their robes 
of vivid verdure, and behind which, 
at the close of day, sank the sun in a 
bed of molten glory. A _ close-by 
view took in the homes of the early 
settlers, scattered up and down the 
street; modest homes, yet within their 
four walls dwelt peace and happiness. 

After feasting my eyes upon all 
this beauty, I turned my gaze upon 
the church below me. It stood upon 
an eminence just north of where 
the present Ladd Street schoolhouse 
now stands, and was the most im- 
posing structure in all this part of the 
country; built with noble propor- 
tions in the old colonial style, with 
its side facing the road, and boasting 
three entrances, each with a porch. 
There was a high tower on the south- 
east side in which I now lived, proud 
and grand, being the only representa- 
tive of my kind in all the valley. 
The tower was built with two plat- 
forms, one above the other, each en- 
circled with a railing. Capping the 
top of the tower was a small square 


spire surmounted by a vane and light- 
ning rod. 

Let us glance inside this ancient 
meeting-house, the pride and glory of 
the old street. We can enter through 
the western door and proceed down 
the main aisle that ran the length of 
the interior. The body of the house 
was seated with square box pews, 
having great high backs to the uncush- 
ioned seats, with tall, hinged doors. 
The seats were also hinged, and were 
raised or lowered when entering or 
leaving the pews, accompanied by a 
racket and rattle. Around three 
sides of the room ran a gallery, 
fitted with simple benches and reached 
by a series of steps. 

The pulpit, at the opposite end 
of the room from the west entrance, 
was an octagonal box, placed high 
above the body of the church, with 
a spiral stairway leading to it. High 
over all, and above the preacher’s 
head, hung the resonant sounding- 
board, constructed of thin boards 
and similar in shape to an inverted 
parasol. It used to echo the preacher’s 
voice till the rafters rang, and it 
carried the sweet songs of the con- 
gregation to every part of the quaint 
room, and even to my ears, as I 
hung mute and motionless’ in the 
stately belfry above. 

Along the two sides of the interior 
was a row of wall pews, a step or two 
above the side aisles. Here sat the 
less influential worshippers,  to- 
gether with the tithing man, whose 
duties were to prod, with his long 
slim pole, any snoring worshipper. 
He used to bestow a smart tap upon 
the slumberer’s pate to bring him to 
his senses; if the sermon ran into the 
“twelfthly,” a second tap was usu- 
ally needed, for the close and quiet 
room was soporific. ‘ 

There was no sign of paint in the 
interior, but the yellow pine, of which 
seats, galleries, pulpit and floors were 
made, had gradually deepened into 
a golden brown, and gave a mellow and 
ecclesiastical air, well fitted to the 
place. 
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Every Sunday was the church well 
filled; hardly a house up and down 
the valley for miles but was repre- 
sented in the goodly company. 
Church-going in those days was uni- 
versal. There they sat, men brawny 
and brown with wind and sun, worthy 
of their ancestry; and beside them 
sat their wives, brown, too, and 
strong, with faces of calm content, 
worthy to be the mothers of their 
husbands’ sons. There, too, were 
the girls, modest and shy, and the 
boys full of life and vigor to their 
finger-tips. No means of heating 
the edifice was ever resorted to— 
the preacher’s burning words and 
fiery denunciations being considered 
means of sufficient heat. Yet I 
remember that a few delicate mem- 
bers were sometimes permitted to 
earry to church a foot-stove, filled 
with live coals, for extra warmth. 

Through two long services, with 
a nooning between, sat those devout 
worshippers, and not until the length- 
ening shadows proclaimed the ap- 
proaching end of the day, did the 
good people arise for the benediction 
and wend their way homeward. 

I wish I could call by name all 
those sturdy men and women who 
used to gather there at my call, and 
who formed the pillars of my first 
home. There was the wise and war- 
like Col. Charles Johnson, first deacon 
of the church in 1790; Hon. James 
Woodward, the man of integrity and 
public trust, and the town’s first 
representative to the legislature, with 
his sturdy family of twelve children; 
Moody Bedell, who belonged to a 
family of warriors and was renowned 
for his enterprise and public spirit. 

There was, above all, in my esti- 
mation, the numerous Ladd family 
from whom the street derived its 
name. I could point out to you the 
many houses built and occupied by 
the Ladds, and you would at once 
see that the old church with its tall 
belfry and its proud occupant had a 
position in the midst of the family 
circle, and its heart-strings were en- 


twined with theirs. Their interests 
were mine; and now, after the lapse 
of more than a hundred years, I still 
cling to the descendants of this once 
prominent and always beloved family 
and hold their welfare as a precious 
legacy. 

I have no thought of omitting to 
tell you of faithful William Cross, 
the trusty sexton, who for many 
years gave me voice, and tolled off 
the hours to the waiting valley. At 
six in the morning, at noon, at six 
and nine at night we two faithful 
friends together made sweet music 
that sounded far up and down the 
valley. 


Ding-a-dong, dong! Six in the morn! 
Cling-a-clang clere! Mid-day is here! 
Cling-a-clong-clong! Now the day’s gone! 
Out with your light! Nine of the night! 
Get to bed all! Curfew bells call! 
Ding-a-dong-ding! Cling-a-clang-cling! 


Not only did we make the air vi- 
brant four times a day through the 
week, but, on the still Sabbath, 
when nature had put on her holiday 
attire, and all sounds of labor were 
hushed and people’s thoughts were 
turned heavenward, we two pealed 
forth into the waiting air our sum- 
mons to meet and worship God to- 
gether. 

Then my deep-sounding voice, so 
strong and full, rang out with clarion 
call; and as my tones sped up and 
down the valley, they symbolized 
to those early pioneers the voice of 
God calling in the wilderness, and 
they obeyed my summons. Some 
came on foot; others on horseback; 
many came in boats, or forded the 
Connecticut. Whenever my voice 
reached the ear of man on the quiet 
Sabbath, he listened, he meditated, 
he came. Who shall say that I lived 
in vain in this beautiful valley home! 

For forty years Deacon Cross and 
I were constant companions. No 
one could ring the Ladd Street Bell 


like the Deacon, for I always knew his 


moods, and responded to his touch 
like a stringed instrument under a 
master’s hand. I loved the good old 
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man with a brother’s love, and he 
loved me. When he and I were 
parted, and he was told that he could 
ring the bell no more, his strong frame 
shook with sobs, and I was desolate! 

All things must have an end, and 
my happy home in the dear old church 
belfrey was no exception. There 
came the sad day when Haverhill 
outgrew the quaint church with its 
high-backed pews, tall pulpit, and 
huge sounding-board, and the build- 
ing was abandoned for a more pre- 
tentious one at the “Corner.” I 
then became a bone of contention, 
as the new church wanted me, and 
my loyal Ladd Street friends said 
I never could be separated from them. 
I suffered many indignities in the 
controversy; even an attempt by the 
“Corner”? people, one dark night, to 
take me by force! A suspicion of 
the dark deed was aroused in the 
hearts of my Ladd Street friends, and 
they stationed faithful William Cross 
at my side both day and night, with 
orders to ‘“‘peal the bell if danger 
threatened.” For several days he 
never left me, his meals being brought 
to him, and hoisted up the belfry 
by means of ropes. When, finally, 
the attack came, the deacon’s hand 


. was near, in my extremity, and pulled 


the rope. How I pealed out for 
help! Right nobly the call was an- 
swered, my friends on Ladd Street 
quickly rushing to my aid! I am 
glad to say that no blood was spilled, 
though many a torn coat and shirt- 
sleeve bore evidence of a fray! Al- 
though my defenders were loyal in 
my emergency, there soon came a 
time when, seemingly, they all for- 
sook me, and my cup of woe was 
full to overflowing. The old church 
was torn down, and I was homeless! 


.Rude hands thrust me into a dark 


and gloomy cellar, and my once 
happy voice was silenced. There I 
spent weary, unhappy hours, musing 
upon the fickleness of man, to thus 
consign an old and tried servant to 
darkness and to misery. I heard the 
people go and come outside my dun- 


geon, but none came near to give 
me a friendly touch or a cheering 
word. At last, one night, there came 
a change. Men entered my dark 
cellar and stole me away. I could 
not see where they were taking me, 
but I overheard a whisper that the 
sheriff from the Corner was looking 
for me and I must be hidden in a 
safer spot. I was consigned to some 
gloomy place—never have I been 
able to locate it—for no ray of light 


‘ever penetrated there. Weary, lonely 


days and nights that lengthened into 
years,—I was left in utter misery 
and despair! What I suffered in all 
those years, no tongue can tell! I 
shudder now at the memory of it 
all. At last, came my deliverance. 
I saw the light, and breathed the 
sweet air, and lived again! What my 
feelings were when I saw the changes 
that had been wrought during my 
degradation, I will leave to your 
imagination. My faithful friends, 
for whom I had been cherishing such 
hard feelings, had, all this time been 
busy procuring for me a new home, 
and my delighted eyes looked upon a 
large two-story school-house, topped 
with a belfry wherein to place me! 
How ashamed I was of my lack of 
faith! I then and there resolved to 
devote my life to such a service for 
my Ladd Street friends, that future 
generations should point to me with 
pride as one of their most cherished 
legacies from the pioneer days of 
their forefathers. I was raised to 
my place by loving hands and here 
I have hung for more than seventy 
years. During these years of con- 
stant service I have responded with 
my clear voice to every call of duty 
or of pleasure. Many hands, now 
still and cold, have reached out to 
pull my rope. I have called the chil- 
dren, and the children’s children to 
the fourth generation, to their tasks 
at school, telling them in no uncer- 
tain tones that punctuality, - dili- 
gence and endeavor will be necessary, 
that they may take their places among 
the sons of men, and hold high 
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their heads as befits their high an- 
cestry. 

je I have sent my voice up and down 
the valley whenever any danger 
threatened the homes about me. 
I have frolicked with the boys on 
the ‘Glorious Fourth,” till the staid 
fathers have surely wished my tongue 
was tied. I have tolled off the years 
of many of the dear ones, as the 
funeral cortege has crept past me 
up the hill to the cemetery, and, as 
they have been laid to rest, my voice 
has died away in grief and loneliness. 
I have always been sorry to see the old 
friends go away to other homes, and 
have been glad, when, from my station 
in the belfry, I have seen them come 
again down the hill. Would that I 
could call out a friendly word of wel- 
come or farewell, but, alas! without 
human help, I am mute! 

My tale is almost finished. I have 
unconsciously led you along the way 
from the trackless forests, peopled 
by the denizens of the woods, and 
roamed over by the fearless Indian; 
across the clear and limpid Connecti- 
cut, that, in those days, abounded 
with trout and salmon; over the 
fertile meadows, laden with their 
native wealth of herbage; to the up- 
lands, dotted with ancestral homes; 
and so down the road called Ladd 


Street, to one dear spot where I first 
became a part of this lovely valley; 
and lastly, to my present dwelling- 
place. Now, I am an aged public 
servant, rounding out one hundred 
and twelve years of loyal service. 
Still, age has not withered me, nor 
time defaced, and my years are not 
half spent. I see a big future loom- 
ing before me, fraught with great 
possibilities, and I am eager for the 
fray! I yearn to always be able to do 
all in my power for the dear friends 
who have all these years sheltered 
and honored me; I shall always, as . 
of old, let my clear voice peal out 
with no uncertain sound, against 
wrong, danger and oppression. And 
when the far-distant time shall come 
when I, too, must fall into decay, 
and my silvery voice be forever 
mute, God grant that it may be 
among the descendants of true and 
tried Ladd Street friends, who have 
stood by me these hundred years, 
through weal and woe, through calm 
and storm! So, I could gladly lay 
down my life, and be gathered to my 
kindred elements, knowing full well 
that my earthly work had been well 
performed and well appreciated, and 
that my reward was sure. 
CrenTeR Harsor, N. H., 
January, 1915. 


BOOKS 
By Delia Honey 


We turn to a book as to a friend 
Whether in joy or in sorrow, 

For books are honest, they never pretend 
Nor put us off till the morrow. 


They lift from our hearts a burden, untold, 
They share in our joy so wild, 

They bring a quiet surcease, controlled, 
And make us meek as a child. 


They turn our tho’ts as naught else can do, 
No matter which way they wend, 

So now while the day is waning, too 
We'll turn to a book for a friend. 














THE INDIANS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


The quaint, brief verse of ‘And 
first they fell upon their knees, then 
on the aborigines,’ will occasionally 
come to mind, especially when one 
is considering the subject of “Lo, the 
poor Indian.” Our forefathers in 
1620 were, of course, merely very new 


comers to America, for the Indian or — 


his predecessors had been dwelling 
or had dwelt here centuries before. 
In New England, the early white 
settlers found perhaps some fifty 
thousand of these red men, of which 
number four or five thousand dwelt 
in New Hampshire. In 1614, the 
famous Captain Smith appeared off 
the coast of this latter state; but it was 
not until 1623 that the first settle- 


ment was made by Edward and Wil- . 


liam Hilton at Cocheco, or Dover. 
About the same time, David Thomp- 
son settled in the vicinity of what was 
afterwards known as Portsmouth. 
Both the Hilton brothers and Thomp- 
son came under the authority granted 
to the company of Laconia by the 
council of Plymouth in England. In 
1622 Ferdinando Gorges and John 
Mason were high in office in this 
council, and procured a grant to 
“all lands situated between the rivers 
Merrimack and Sagadahock, extend- 
ing back to great lakes and river of 
Canada.” 

From 1623, the time of the first 
settlement at Dover, to 1629, the 
granted region was slowly peopled, 
but in 1629 the province of Laconia 
was divided between Gorges and 
Mason. The region east of the Pas- 
cataqua river was taken by Gorges, 
while that west of the river, extending 
back some sixty miles, went to Mason. 
Gorges’ part received the name of 
Maine, while that taken by Mason 
was called New Hampshire, since 
Mason had been a resident of the 
county of Hampshire in England. 
Later, some of Mason’s associates 


obtained a grant of Dover, while 
Mason procured a charter of Ports- 
mouth. In this way, the colonists 
became separated into two divisions, 
called the Upper and the Lower 
Plantations. 

Respecting the further history of 
the Granite State, this is, of course, 
well known. Exeter. and Hampton 
were settled in 1638 and 1639. It 
was united to Massachusetts in 1641, 
made a royal province in 1679, and 
was re-united to Massachusetts in 
1685, from which it was not again 
separated until 1741. State consti- 
tutions were adopted in 1776, 1784, 
and 1792; it ratified the Federal 
constitution in 1788, being the ninth 
state admitted to the Union. The 
area of New Hampshire is 9,341 square 
miles, 310 of which are of water. 
According to the last census, the 
population of the Granite State ap- 
proximated 431,000, the population 
in 1900 being about 411,000, and in 
1890 about 376,000. 

Such is a very brief outline of New 
Hampshire’s history; that is, its his- 
tory since the arrival of the white 
man. But our forefathers were in- 
deed new comers compared with the 
aborigines. No one knows who were 
really the first settlers of New Hamp- 
shire. Also, it is not known for how 
many generations the confederated 
tribes of the Pawtuckets had dwelt 
in New Hampshire before the coming 
of the white man. Nor are we better 
informed respecting possible predeces- 
sors of these confederated tribes. 
However that may be, our forefathers 
found the red race here when they 
came as strangers, and, as has been 
stated, the red men in what is now 
New Hampshire then numbered some 
four or five thousand. Indeed, dur- 
ing early colonial times there were 
as many as twelve tribes of Indians 
in this province; but wars among 


, 








themselves, and pestilence, had di- 
minished the numbers of men in these 
tribes. There were tribes in different 
parts of the province, for example, 
small tribes at Exeter, Dover and on 
the banks of the Pascataqua river. 
The tribe of Ossipees dwelt around 
lakes Winnipisogee and Ossipee, and 
that of the Pequawkets made its 
home on the upper branches of the 
Saco river. Lastly, the tribe of 
Penacooks occupied the region around 
the present city of Concord, a’ong the 
banks of the Merrimack. This tribe 
of Penacooks should be noted particu- 
larly, since it contained, during the 
first of the invasion of the white man, 
the famous Indian chieftain, Passa- 
conaway. There were as many as 
four sachems in the east and south of 
the province that acknowledged a kind 
of allegiance to this great sagamore. 

As has been stated, Passaconaway 
was chief of the Penacooks, and his 
home was near the present city of 
Concord. Most of the Indian tribes 
in New Hampshire were in confedera- 
tion with Passaconaway, whom they 
rightfully revered for his sagacity 
and wisdom in leadership. Those 
who were thus united under the lim- 
ited sway of this sagamore were 
known by the general name of Paw- 
tuckets, being a kind of Indian league 
in peace or war. Passaconaway as a 
leader was exceedingly wise and cun- 
ning, but a very moderate Indian with 
a strong liking for peace. As would 
be expected, he possessed a great 
reputation as a sorcerer, his tribe be- 
lieving that he was able to make 
water burn and trees dance. It was 
also believed that he possessed the 
power to change himself into flame 
and could at will darken sun or moon. 
But Passaconaway was certainly a 
very remarkable Indian, always 
being a strong advocate for peace 
rather than war. Nevertheless, al- 
though he urged with all his influence 
against hostility to the white man, he 
seems to have had a presentiment that 
the English would eventually wholly 
displace his tribe and people. 
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In 1660 the Indians of his tribe had 
a great dance and feast. On occa- 
sions like this it was the custom for 
the elders of the tribe to utter speeches 
and give advice to the younger men. 
Passaconaway was a most eloquent 
speaker, and he made at this time his 
“farewell address,’ resigning his po- 
sition to his son Wonolanset. During 
the course of his address, he compared 
the past independence of the tribe 
with its present weakness and decay: 
He explained the superiority of the 
white man and declared that the time 
would come when the English would 
occupy wholly the lands of the red 
men. He also declared that a war 
would shortly occur all over New 
England, but warned his people not 
to take part in it. 

“Hearken,”’ exclaimed he, ‘“‘to the 
last words of your father and friend. 
The white men are sons of the morn- 


_ing. The Great Spirit is their father. 


His sun shines bright about them. 
Never make war with them. Sure 
as you light the fires, the breath of 
heaven will turn the flames upon you 
and destroy you. Listen to my 
advice. It is the last I shall be 
allowed to give you. Remember it 
and live!”’ 

His dying advice made a deep im- 
pression upon the tribe, particularly 
upon Wonolanset, his son. Indeed, 
the words of their beloved sagamore 
restrained the Penacooks from fol- 
lowing the other Indians in later 
warfare against the English. When 
war did come, the Penacooks were 
the only Indians in New Hampshire 
that kept out of it. With a single 
exception, the settlers in the province 
had been in peace with the Indians 
almost half a century. Yet the 
Indians were more and more aware 
of what the future would bring forth, 
and they .became more and more 
restless. It needed but the proper 
leader. King Philip perceived the 
unrest of the Indians. He was king 
of the Wampanoags, and lived at 
Mount Hope, near Bristol. Philip 
was cunning, ambitious and warlike, 
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and foresaw that unless the Indians 
could equal the whites in civilization 
they would be displaced. It seemed 
to him that war was the only method 
to use against the English. Most of 
the Indians—old and young—ap- 
proved of the warfare of King Philip. 
Accordingly, the Narraganset or King 
Philip’s War commenced on the 24th 
of June, 1675,‘when nine persons were 
slain by the Indians at Swansey in the 
colony of Plymouth. 

The war that followed is historical 
and very well known. It was a popu- 
lar war with the Indians, although 
Wonolanset and his Penacooks kept 
out of it. It was terrible while it 
lasted and, owing to the scattered con- 
dition of the New England settlers, 
very destructive. But it came to an 
end, because the Indians became dis- 
couraged and had lost their great 
leader, King Philip. The result to 
New England was some 600 lives, 
twelve or thirteen towns destroyed, 
and about 600 dwellings burned. 
During the period of this war, New 
Hampshire was also in terror. No 
one knew when an Indian raid would 
occur; business was abandoned, and 
every man, as it were, had to look 
out for himself. Considerable dam- 
age was done; and in September, 1675, 
the Indians made an attack on the 
region called Oyster River, then a 
part of Dover but now Durham, burn- 
ing two houses, killing two men, and 
carrying away two captives who soon 
escaped. About the same time they 
slew a man named Robinson and 
took another man—Charles Runlet 
—prisoner. Also five or six other 
houses were burned and two more 
men slain. Later, the Indians killed 
John Keniston of Greenland, and in 
June, 1677, they also slew four per- 
sons at Hampton. 

King Philip ’s war was over; but the 


inhabitants of New Hampshire had - 


thereafter more or less trouble and 
danger from the red man. The trag- 
edy relative to Major Waldron and 
others associated with him is well 
known, of how in August, 1676, 


¢ 


Massachusetts sent two companies to 
New Hampshire to assist against the 
Indians. Arriving at Cocheco, they 
found 400 Indians at the home of 
Major Waldron, with whom these 
Indians had made peace and whom 
they trusted. The captains of these 
companies recognized some murderers 
among the Indians and wished to 
arrest them. This was accomplished 
by a ruse. All the red men were dis- 
armed, the Penacooks were sent away 
in peace; but seven or eight of the 
Indians were hanged and some were 
sold as slaves. About thirteen years 
afterward,_when several of those who 
had been sold as slaves returned, 
vengeance was cruelly wreaked upon 
Major Waldron. The Major was 
warned of possible danger but only 
laughed at the fears of his friends. 
He told them to “plant their pump- 
kins and he would take care of the 
Indians.”’ However the Indians by 
a plot succeeded in entering his garri- 
soned home, and, although the Major 
defended himself for a while with his 
sword, he was felled with a blow from 
behind. The Indians then inflicted 
gashes on Major Waldron’s body, 
exclaiming “‘We thus cross out our 
account!” After his death they 
plundered his house and set it on 
fire. 

On July 17, 1694, the Indians again 
attacked the Oyster River settlement, 
under the command of a Frenchman 
named Villieu. The red men num- 
bered about 250; but as their ap- 
proach was discovered, some of the 
settlers had time to escape and others 
to prepare for defense. Nevertheless, 
ninety-four persons were killed or 
taken captive, and five of the twelve 
garrisoned homes, as well as other 
dwellings, were burned. In 1706 there 
occurred an attack on two houses be- 
longing to a Mr. Blanchard and a Mr. 
Galusha, in which nine people were 
slain. In 1712 the Heard garrison 
was saved by the wit of a woman— 
there being no man in the house— 
who called out so loudly and boldly 
that she seared the enemy away. In 
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1717 there was a declaration of war 
against all hostile Indians and a re- 
ward of £100 for every such Indian’s 
scalp. The last French and Indian 
war in 1755 lasted until the capture 
of Quebec by General Wolfe in 1759. 
During all this period, and indeed 
until nearly 1800 there was more or 
less danger from the Indians, and 
attacks were made on Hopkinton, 
Keene, Walpole, Hinsdale, Winches- 
ter, Charlestown, as well as many 
smaller, isolated places. But.gradu- 
ally the aborigines withdrew or were 
driven out of the land that they once 
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possessed, until today not a single 
descendant of these original tribes is 
to be found anywhere in the Granite 
State. Many of them were slain, and 
the rest migrated, mostly to Canada, 
and dwelt upon the banks of the St. 
Lawrence river. However, though 
they themselves are departed, their 
names and words yet remain with us. 
Nashua, Souhegan, Amoskeag, Swam- 


scott, Merrimack, Winnipiseogee and © 


Ossipee are permanent memories of 
an interesting and unique race. 
Hotel Nottingham, 

Boston, Mass. 


LOVE’S JESTING 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


You told me in jest that you loved me well 
And would love me truly ever— 

Yet little you dreamed that those words would be 
Effaced from my memory never. 


You sat where the firelight on your face 
Cast its radiance warm and tender— 
While your smile to me was rarer far 
Than the wide world’s beckoning splendor. 


But I took up the jest, tho’ my heart was rent 
And answered, ‘‘I love you duly.” 

Ah, how could you know those light-voiced words 
Was my spirit speaking truly. 


You have gone your way, and I go mine, 
While the seasons dim and brighten; 

The flowers have budded and bloomed and died 
"Neath skies that lower and lighten. 


There are friends most kind that come and go 
As the long years drift before me, 

But never another voice nor face 
Can cast that sweet spell o’er me. 


Oh, deep from sight must I hide my love, 
And Time, with its balm, shall cover 

The wound that was made by my heart’s elect 
Who never became my lover. 


———eee 




















CAPTAIN JACOB CONN 


Captain Jacob Conn is one of the few citi- 
zens of Concord who have climbed from 
obscurity to prominence in a comparatively 
few years—and this in spite of serious handi- 
caps. Without money, lacking education 
and with but a slight knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, he came to this country six- 
teen years ago and through sheer grit and 
indomitable perseverance the penniless immi- 
grant youth has been changed into an educated 
and respected citizen, militia officer and theatre 
owner. The story of his life reads like the 
most imaginative page of fiction for this 
metamorphosis was worked in the short 
span of sixteen years. 

Jacob Conn was born of poor but respect- 
able Jewish parents in Stralkowo, in the 
Province of Posen, Germany, in the year 1877. 
The quiet atmosphere of home life never in- 
terested him to any great degree and as a 
mere boy he engaged in the dangerous trade 
of bartering horses over the Russian frontier. 
At the age of eighteen he left home and went 
to London, England, where he secured employ- 
ment in a tailor shop. Here he remained 
until the Spanish-American war had been in 
progress for several months when he sailed 
for America to enlist, if possible, in the cause 
of the United States. After a variety of mis- 
fortunes, including two shipwrecks, he arrived 
in New York on September 21, 1898, with 
but a sixpence in his pocket. 

He was considerably disappointed over the 
fact that the war with Spain had been ended 
while he was on the ocean and that an oppor- 
tunity to fight for his adopted country was 
lost, but the eighteen-year-old youth secured 
work at his trade and soon earned money to 
go to Boston, from which city he later removed 
to Concord. Here he worked for his brother 
for about a year and on January 16, 1900, 
opened his own tailoring establishment on 
School street on borrowed capital of $2.50. 

With the beginning of his career in the 
tailoring business came his enlistment in 
Company C of the N. H. N.G. By diligence 
and hard work he saved considerable money 
and gained a fair education, for as he sat on 
the bench working the needle, one eye was 
glued on a text-book of history or grammar 
which lay beside him. Following his mar- 
riage in 1904, he engaged in the real estate 
business with a great degree of success so 
that when fire destroyed the old Durgin 
factory on School street in 1911 he had enough 


to purchase the ruins. Working nights in 
the tailor shop, he spent his days cleaning 
up the immense heap of blackened bricks. 

In June, 1911, the cornerstone of his 
theatre was laid and on October 14 of 
the next year it was completed and under 
his management has been most successful 
ever since. His intentions now are to erect 
another larger modern picture theatre on the 
Pleasant street site of the old Dunklee 
stables. 

By displaying the same hearty interest in 
state militia affairs that he did to his business, 
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Mr. Conn ascended the successive rounds of 
promotion until on January 28, 1914, he 
became captain of Company C, which office 
he still fills in a most creditable manner. In 
every phase of municipal affairs he is deeply 
interested and has thrown his theatre open 
time and time again without charge in the 
interests of civic uplift. The fact that he 
has recently relinquished his tailoring busi- 
ness and will devote his whole effort to the 
theatrical field gives him a wider opportunity 
to interest himself in the affairs of the city 
and state. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


THOMAS BELLOWS PECK 


Thomas Bellows Peck, born in Walpole, 
N. H., August 18, 18 4, died in Salem, Mass., 
January 2, 1915. 

He was a graduate of Harvard University, 
of the class of 1863. He was a versatile man 
and his activities in life were many. For 
many years he was prominent as a diamond 
expert; but later in life was devoted to genea- 
logical research, and wrote several books 
along that line. He also became known from 
his lectures on “Harvard in the Early Six- 
ties.’ He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Genealogical Society, and was treasurer 
of the Walpole, N. H., public library from 
1901 to 1911. He was unmarried and the 
last of his family. 


COL. JOHN F. MARSH 


Col. John F. Marsh, a native of the town of 
Hudson, born February 1, 1828, son of Fitch 
P. and Mary Jane (Emery) Marsh, died at 
oa home in Springfield, Mass., January 10, 

15. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
at the Crosby Literary Institute in Nashua. 
He served in the Ninth United States 
Infantry, under Capt. George Bowers and 
Gen. Franklin Pierce in the Mexican War, 
and participated in the battles of Contreras, 
Churubusco, Molino Del Rey and the storming 
of Chapultepec. After the war he taught 
school for a time in his native town but when 
the California “gold fever” broke out in 
1849, he sailed from Galveston, Texas, around 
the Horn, being four months making the 
journey, but clearing up several thousand 
dollars within a year after his arrival in Cali- 
fornia. Later he established a trading post 
there. In 1855 he was appointed a special 
agent in the postal service between New York 
and San Francisco. In 1856 he settled in 
Hastings, Mich., where he was soon made 
postmaster and was later chosen mayor. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted in the Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, 
was appointed a lieutenant, and soon pro- 
moted to captain. Wounded in the battle of 
Gainesville he was later made lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twelfth New Hampshire; but 
another severe wound at Chancellorsville 
compelled his retirement from active service, 
and he was transferred to-the veteran reserve 
corps. April 20, 1865, he was commissioned 
colonel of the Twenty-fourth United States 
colored infantry, but declined the office, 
doubting the expediency of enlisting the freed 
men as soldiers. He was brevetted Colonel 
“for gallant and meritorious service at the 
battle of Chancellorsville,’ and in August, 
1865, resigned from the army. In Novem- 
ber, 1866, he was appointed pension agent 
at Concord, but soon resigned to engage in 


paper manufacturing in Nashua, where he 
remained till 1874, when he removed to 
Springfield, Mass., where he established the 
Springfield Glazed Paper Company, of 
which he was treasurer and general manager, 
for more than a quarter of a century till his 
retirement from active business. He was 
elected to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1899, and to the State Senate in- 
1901 and 1902. 

Colonel Marsh was a Mason and a member 
of the Loyal Legion. He had been twice 
married, and leaves one son, Frank W. Marsh 
of Springfield. 


HON. EZRA 8S. STEARNS 


Hon. Ezra 8S. Stearns, formerly, for many 
years Secretary of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, born in Rindge, September 1, 1838, died 
in Fitchburg, Mass., March 8, 1915. 

Mr. Stearns was educated in the public 
schools and at Chester Institute, Chester, 
N. J. He commenced active life in journal- 
ism, becoming editor and manager of the 
Fitchburg Daily Chronicle. Returning to his 
native town he engaged in historical and gen- 
ealogical research, and later in public affairs. 
He served as a representative from Rindge in 
the legislatures of 1864-5-6-7 and 1870, as a 
state senator from 1886 to 1890, and as a 
representative again in 1891, and as Secretar 
of State from 1891 to 1899, when he resigned, 
removing shortly after to Fitchburg, Mass., 
where he had since had his home. 

He was a historical and genealogical stu- 
dent and writer, and was particularly con- 
versant with the history of New Hampshire. 
He was the author of a history of Rindge, of 
Plymouth, and of Ashburnham, Mass., was 
a prolific contributor to historical magazines 
and published many monograms bearing on 
historical and genealogical subjects. He was 
a member of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, the Minnesota Historical Society 
and the Fitchburg Historical Society. He 
received the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts from Dartmouth College in 1887. 


ROBERT B. UPHAM 


Robert Baxter Upham, a grandson of Hon. 
George B. Upham of Claremont, one of the 
early New Hampshire Congressmen, and a 
son of the late Dr. James Baxter Upham of 
Boston, died at his home in Claremont, Febru- 
ary 6, 1915, at the age of 52 years. 

He was born in Boston, January 25, 1863, 
was educated at St. Mark’s School at South- 
boro, Mass., and Harvard College, and was for 
two years engaged in banking in Kansas. 
Later he removed to New York, where he was 
interested in railroad affairs and the paving 
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industry, but retired from business two years 
ago on account of failing health, and settled in 
Claremont, on the old Upham homestead. 
His wife, whom he married in 1896, survives 
him. She was Ruth B., a daughter of the 
late James P. Upham. Mr. Upham was a 
student and a lover of literature, with strong 
poetic tastes and a personal gift in that 
direction, as shown by his Anniversary poem, 
on the occasion of the recent One Hundred 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Claremont. 


MRS. EMILY L. BECKWITH. 

Emily Louisa (Parker) Beckwith, widow of 
the late Ransom P. Beckwith of Lempster, 
died at the residence of her son in Claremont, 
February 12, 1915. 

Mrs. Beckwith was the daughter of the 
late Benjamin and Olive (Nichols) Parker 
of Lempster born July 2, 1827. She was a 
sister of Hiram Parker of that town and Hon. 
Hosea W. Parker of Claremont. She attended 
school in her native town and at Lebanon, and 
taught for some time previous to her marriage 
in 1848. Her husband died in 1862, leaving her 
with two sons—the late Prof. Walter P. Beck- 
with, for some time principal of the Salem, 
Mass., Normal School, and Hira R., a promi- 
nent architect and builder of Claremont—for 
whose education she made many sacrifices, and 
whose success was in no small degree attribu- 
table to her wise care and guardianship. She 
was a woman of rare intelligence, thoroughly 
devoted to duty as she understood it, and an 
earnest Universalist in her religious convic- 
tions. 


ALVAH B. CHELLIS. 


Alvah Bean Chellis, a prominent citizen of 
Plainfield, died at his home in Meriden Vil- 
lage, February 14, 1915. 

Mr. Chellis was a native of Grantham, a 
son of John P. and Lucinda (Bean) Chellis, 
and removed with his parents to Plainfield, 
when about fourteen years of age. He was 
educated at Kimball Union Academy and was 
for several years engaged in teaching after 
graduation. Subsequently he returned to 
the home farm, where he continued till about 
a year before his death when he removed to 
Meriden Village. He had served some years 
as chairman of the board of selectmen, as a 
member of the school board and as superin- 
tending committee. He was active and 
prominent in Masonry and a past master 
of Meriden Grange P. of H. October 19, 
1870, he married Harriett L. Rossiter, of 
Windsor, Vt. who survives, with one son, 
Converse A., of Meriden, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. 


LESLIE W. CATE 


Leslie W. Cate, a well-known citizen of 
Northwood and a member of the Cate- 
Quimby Shoe Company of that town, died at 
his home in that town January 14, 1915, after 
a long illness. 


Mr. Cate was born in Strafford, July 25, 
1857, son of William and Nancy (Scruton) 
Cate, and was educated in the public schools 
and at Northwood Seminary. He learned 
the shoe manufacturing business in youth, 
being engaged in different places, but for the 
last ten years was in business in Northwood, 
where he filled a large place in the esteem of 
his fellow townsmen, on account of his high 
character and devoted citizenship as well as 
his business integrity. He was prominent 
in Masonry and Odd Fellowship, had been 
master of the Northwood Grange, and secre- 
tary of Eastern New Hampshire Pomona 
Grange. In religion he was actively identi- 
fied with the Free Baptist Church. 

Mr. Cate was twice married—first, in 
1877, to Miss Abbie I. Hill of Northwood, 
who died five years later; second, in 1888, to 
Miss Harriet B. Bennett of Newmarket, who 
survives him, as does one son, Russell, and 
one brother, Joseph Cate of Lee. 


JAMES L. GERRISH 


James L. Gerrish, born in that part of 
Boscawen now Webster, May 11, 1838, died 
at the residence of his son, in Lowell, Mass, 
January 21, 1915. 

Mr. Gerrish was a descendant, in the eighth 
generation, from Capt. William Gerrish of 
Bristol, England, who settled in Newbury, 
Mass., in 1639. His great grandfather, Col. 
Henry Gerrish marched from Boscawen to 
Medford, Mass., after the battle of Lexington, 
as a captain of minute-men, and served as 
lieutenant-colonel in Stark’s regiment in the 
Bennington Campaign. Moses Gerrish, his 
grandfather, cleared up the farm upon which 
he was born, nearly a century and a quarter 
ago, on which farm he remained with his 
brother, Dea. H. H. Gerrish, throughout his 
entire active life. He was educated in the 
public schools and at the Academies at 
Hopkinton, Reed’s Ferry and Boscawen. 

He was prominent in agricultural affairs 
for many years, and devoted much thought 
and care to experimentation along various 
lines including the breeding- of sheep and 
Channel Island cattle, as well as forestry 
and fertilization, and wrote extensively for 
the agricultural press. In politics he was a 
Republican and served his town as a select- 
man and as a representative in 1883, serving 
as Chairman of the Agricultural College 
Committee. He was for many years secre- 
tary of the Granite State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, was a Patron of Husbandry and had been 


lecturer of Daniel Webster and Merrimack: 


County Pomona Granges. He was a mem- 
ber of Company E, Sixteenth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers in the Civil War, having 
been promoted and mustered out with his 
regiment in August, 1863. In religion he was 
a Congregationalist and an active and inter- 
ested member of the church in Webster 
where he long sang in the choir with Dea. 
Henry F. Pearson, who rendered a solo at the 
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last service in his associate’s memory at the 
old homestead on January 23, last. 

Mr. Gerrish was twice married, first to 
Sarah B. Chandler of Penacook, December 
22, 1864, by whom he had three children, two 
of them now living,—Edwin C. a graduate 
of the New Hampshire College, now of Lowell, 


= 


Unforeseen conditions rendered impossible 
the publication of this double number of the 
GrRaNniTE Montaty for February and March 
at as early a date as had been hoped and 
expected. It is safe to say, however, that 
the April number will be issued before the 
close of the month, while it is the present 
purpose of the publisher to issue a double 
number for May and June in the nature of a 
souvenir edition commemorative of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
charter of Concord, granted by the Pro- 
vincial Legislature June 7, 1765, plans for 
the formal celebration of which are now 
being perfected, the city government having 
voted an appropriation of $2,500 to defray 
the necessary expenses of the same. 





While the anniversary proper, above re- 
ferred to, will come on Monday it is proposed 
that the celebration shall practically cover 
three days, appropriate religious services 
being held in all the churches of the city on 
Sunday morning, June 6, with a union service 
in which all the churches shall join, at the 
Auditorium or some other central gathering 
place in the evening. On Monday, the 7th, 
a grand military and civic parade is planned 
for the forenoon, and a programme of appro- 
priate exercises in the afternoon; while for 
Tuesday, the 8th, a trade and industrial 
parade in the morning,’ a grand legislative 
reunion at the State House in the middle of 
the day, followed by an automobile parade 
in the afternoon, are the contemplated fea- 
tures, with sports and band concerts at 
proper intervals each day, and a historical 
pageant Monday afternoon. The necessary 
committees have been announced and the 
work of preparation will be entered upon 
immediately. 

While Concord is preparing for a fitting 
celebration of her one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, the town of Hopkinton, which 


Mass., and Mabel A., wife of Charles B. Page, 
now of Monroe, Mich. January 9, 1894, 
some years after his first wife’s decease, he 
married Mrs. Mary S. Kenevel of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, who, with the children named and 
seven grandchildren, as well as a step-son, 
George D. Kenevel—survives. 
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was the rival of the former as a candidate for 
the permanent seat of the State Govern- 
ment a hundred years ago, or more, is 
planning a similar celebration to come off 
some time in the summer—probably at the 
opening of Old Home Week, in August, the 
sum of $500 having been appropriated at 
the recent annual town meeting for the 
purpose, which is a liberal amount, indeed, 
for a town of its size and valuation. The 
charter of the town was granted January 10, 
1765, but the celebration could not fittingly 
be held at that season of the year, but can 
most appropriately be held in Old Home 
Week, when we may look for a general 
home coming of the town’s absent sons and 
daughters, now scattered far and wide. 





An organization, to be known as the “Civic 
Union,” has been formed in Concord for the 
purpose of insuring the codrdination and 
codperation of all the forces and agencies 
working for civic betterment and the pro- 
motion of the general welfare—an example 
which other cities and the larger towns of 
the state may do well to follow. Harry F. 
Lake, Esq., is the president; Harriet L. 
Huntress, vice-president; Agnes Mitchell, 
secretary; and Elwin L. Page, treasurer, 
with a council of fifteen, of which the officers 
are also ex-officio members, constituting a 
governing board. Meetings are to be held 
bi-monthly or oftener if deemed desirable. 





The legislature of 1915 is still in session as 
this issue of the GRANITE MonruHLy goes to 
press, with a good deal of necessary work 
uncompleted, and fully as much purely 
partisan work done, or approaching comple- 
tion, as was undertaken two years ago. 
What shall be done with reference to the 
railroad problem, which in its complexity 
seems almost to defy solution, is the upper- 
most question in the legislative mind as the 
end approaches. 
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HON. A. CHESTER CLARK 
Judge of the Concord Municipal Court 








